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« Si tacefe cogis humanum genus 
** Vocem tamen haud denegabis literis.’’ 
Incerti AvrTorts, 


Compel the tongue its office to reftrain, 
The pen fhall fpeak, nor always fpeak in vain,’” 








Art. 1. Seme Account of the Public Life, and a Selection from the 
unpublifhed Writings of the Earl of Macartney ; the latter con- 
hiking of kixtraéts from an Account of the Ruffian Empire: A 
Sketch of the Political Hiftory of. Ireiand, and a Journal of 
an E-mbaffy from the King of Great Britain to the —— of 
China. With an Appendix to éach Volume. By John Barrow, 
F.R.S. Author of * Travels in China,” and “ Southern 
Africa,” and of ‘* A Veyage to Cochin-China.”” 2 Vols; 4to. 
pp. 608 and 531. gl. 8s. Cadell and Davies. 1807..- 


W ERE we to charaferize the prefent age by that, species 
of writing which is moft prevalent, we fhould term it 
“the age of Biography.” The remerk of Dr. Johnfon, 
that ‘* there has rarely paffed a life of which a judicious and 
faithful narrative would not be ufeful,’’ (a maxim, which 
fome even of his own performances show to have been car- 
ried rather too far), has fo greatly multiplied the race of bio- 
graphers, that if we have fometimes been gratified by inte- 
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refling accounts of departed excellence, we are oftener dif. 
guifled by trifling anecdotes of dulnefs and infignificance; 
and thofe perfons have been exalted to eminence, after their 
deceafe, who, during their lives, claimed fittte regard, and 
excited no admiration. A very different charaéter belongs 
to the work now before us. Were it our tafk to enumerate 
the public men, in the prefent age, whofe lives have been 
eminently ufetul to this country, a very high place would “s 
afligned to The Earl of Macartney. From an early 
riod of his hfe to almoft its clofe, his talents (which were ie 
above the ordinary rate) were diligently, ably, and faithfully 
employed in the public fervice : nor does he appear to have 
been diverted, for amoment, by any perfonal confideration, 
much lels by any felfith mtereft, from the zealous difcharge 
of Ins duty. With the exc eption, perhaps, of Earl Corn- 
wallis, no fervant of the public, im our times, has filled fo 
many impostant flations in every. quarter of the globe; and 
cert. tinly none ever difplayed, in lis various fervices, more 
perfevering zeal, more confummate judgment, or more feru- 
pulous integrity, He has been farcattically termed ‘a 
Courticr.”” If by that expieffion is meant that he was no 
** zealot of party,” that he was ready at all times to obey 
the honourable call of his fovereign, and that he did not 
fuffer any prejudice againft a miniller to abate his zeal in the 
fervice ot his country, we would, on his behalf, plead 
guilty to the charge: but if, as we conceive, & is infinuated 
that mere employment under the crown, or mere perfonal 
alvant. ge to himfelf, was his objeét, that he devoted his fe~ 

vices to the court, as fuch, and was the tool of every, or of 
any mrnifler, almoft every page im the work before us belics 
the imputation. It is time, however, to give fome account 
of its contents. 

The public hfe of Lord Maeartne y, and:fome documents 
refpetiing 1 it (by way of Appendix), form.the firft of thele 
volumes, The Second conflifts of fome fpecimens of his 
works, 

His Lordthip, it appears, was defcended from refpeétable 
anceltors, who fettled near Belfaft, in Ireland, in the year 
1649, and acquired a confiderable eftate in that kingdom. 
He was born in 1757, and, after fome years of private tul- 
tion, was fent, at the carly age of thirteen, to the Univer- 
fity of Dublin. In the year 1759 he left Ireland, and entered 
mito the Society of the Middle Temple, where he became 
acquainted with Mr. Burke and feveral other perfons, who 
atterwards rofet@® confiderable eminence. Having no inten- 
‘tion of fludying the law fpr the purpole of practice, pe es 
ter- 
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afterwards fet out on the tour of Europe, “ in order,” fays 
this Author, ‘* to colle&t onthe {pot information as to the 
phylical ftrength and refources of the feveral flates of the 
Continent, and the charaéter and politics of their aay ee 
courts.” In this tour he formed an intimacy with Mr. Ste- 
phen Fox, elder brother of the late diftinguifhed ftatefman, 
and father of the prefent Lord Holland; a circumftance which 
led to an intimate conneétion and friendfhip with that family. 
This conneétion appears to have procured him the fituation 
of Envoy Extraordinary to the Court of Ruffia, at a very cri- 
tical period, foon after the acceffion of the Emprefs Cathe- 
rine, when’a Treaty of Alliance aud Commerce with that 
empire was earneftly defifed by Great Britain. By addrefs 
and good management he fucceeded in his objeét of nego- 
ciating a Treaty of Commerce, notwithftanding the endea- 
vours of a dignified and highly refpe&table ambaffador had 
failed. The cavils raifed againft one of the articles of this 
treaty, by fome of the Britifh conapack § involved Sir G. 
Macartney in confiderable difficulties with the Ruffian court, 
and gave him fevere, and, as we think, undeferved mor- 
tification. 

His next public employment was that of Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the duties of which, at that pe- 
riod, required great temper, firmnefs and addref{s, as well as 
confiderable ability. Thefe he appears eminently ty have 
difplayed, though inceflantly haraffed by a powerful and de- 
termined oppofition in the Irifh Parliament. It was during 
this period that he was nominated and inftalled a Knight ot 
the Bath. 

We next behold Lord Macartney (who had now been ad- 
vanced to the Irifh Peerage) in the fituation of Governor of 
Grenada, and the adjacent iflands in the Weft Indies. On 
his arrival he found the ifland of Grenada diftraéted by party 
feuds, which had ‘ina great degree deftroyed its credit, 
diminifhed its refources, and impeded its general weffare.”’ 


*¢ His firft objeét,’” Mr. Barrow informs us, ‘* was to reftore 
harmony in the colonial legiflature, and to make provifion for 
their public debt. His meafures gave general fatisfaction, the 
colony flourifhed, and the profperity of individuals kept pace 
with the public welfare.’ 


In the office of Chancellor (which is united to that of Go- 
vernor in Grenada, and, we believe, in all the Weft India 
colonies) ** his juft and impartial decifions were,’’ we are 
told, ‘* applauded with warmth and gratitugle by all parties.’’ 
He contrived to eftablifh, for ‘* the firft titme, a re!peétable 





‘*. muliga in the ifland, part of which contributed to the 
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lant defence which was alterwards made, when it was at. 
tacked by the French in 1779.” 

That defence was truly honourable to Lord Macartney; 
who, without military experience, :and with a handful of 
men (chiefly colonial militia) mantully encountered, and re. 
fitted to the lait moment, a French army ten, or perhaps 
twenty, times more numerous tian his own. — Inftead of ho. 
nouring fuch gallantry and virtue, in an enemy, the bale 
and brutal D’Eftaing, gave up the Britifh quarters to the li- 
centious pillage of the French foldiery, whom he fuffered to 
plunder, not only the plute and furmiture, but the clothes, 
and even the private papers of Lord Macartney. He could 
not have experienced worfe treatment from the rapacious fa. 
tellites of agen rte himfelf. From this circumftance he 
fuftained a confiderable lofs in his private fortune; though 
he pce not to have recerved any compenfation from 

overnment; but his conduét obtained the warmeft thanks 
ae the inhabitants of Grenada, and the higheft applaufe in 
his own country. 

A feeret and confidential miffion to Ireland was his next 
employment. We are nor, confequently, informed of the 
particular objett, or objetts, of this journey, but only that 
the Lord Lieutenant (the Earl! of Buckinghamhhire) received 
from him the moft judicious advice, and important affifl- 
ance; and that he, as well as the Minifters at home, were 
pertecily fatisfied, an id hig! ily pleafed with his fervices. 

We are now led by the narrative to the moft important 
era ot Lord Macartney’s public life, namely, hig appoint- 


ment to the Prelidency of Madras The cnormous abuics 
in the adminiftration of that government, the difgraceful 
icenes which had been a¢te lin oppofi Lon to the mealures of 
Lord Pigot, and the corrupt praétices which prevailed during 
ibiequent adminiftrations, nad involved the government ot 
Fort gyi. ( rec in fuch confufion and difgrace, that to ré- 
tore the affurs of the Carnatic, “ req: wired,” the Author ob- 
lerves, “* the chore ot aman of no ordinary capacity, CX 
perience, aud Meerity. such @ man was found in the 
erfon of Lord Macarmey. Our kmity will not permit us 
to detarl the eventful heflory of his admanifiration. The Au- 
thor ‘wiv reprefents the weak and unprovided flate m 
viieh he tound the Company’s terriories, thengh atiacked 


at once Oy a tormiabie native power, and a toreign enemy + 
tie intrigues Caimed on againit him by fome of the Com- 
pany § ‘ervants, am contederacy with the Nabob of Arcot; 
he refiifance whis authority by the principal military off- 
ecrs; anc, above ail, we contravention he experienced —<— 
bs OP 
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the Prefidency of Calcutta, who exerciled (as it would ap- 
pear) their power of controul with ye partiality and injul- 
tice. Thefe difhculties he combated with wonderful temper 
and perfeverance, and, ina great degree, furmounted them ; 
having preferved the C fompany’s polleflions, and concluded 
as good a peace for India, as the fituation of affairs would 
admit. Juftly has the Author oblerved, that here he had 
the greateft {cope tor the powers of his mind; here bis vir- 
tues fhone with tranfcendent luflre ; here, furrounded with 
intrigue and corruption, his integrity expofed him to every 
kind of calumny, his zeal to an hoflile oppofition, and every 
mealure he took for the deteétion and reformation of abule, 
was pregnant with difficulty, and attended with danger.’ 

This charaéter is, we think. upon the whole, well warrant- 
ed by the faéts related : though we are not prepared to fay 
that, upon the queftions of local policy, on which Lord 
Mac artney differed from the able and experienced Haftings, 
his Lordthip was unttormly and decidedly in the right. 

After this period, he appears twice to have declined the 
diftinguifhed appointment of Governor-General of Bengal; 
or, more properly fpeaking, on the latter occafion his ac- 
ceptance feeined to reft on a condition, to which Mr. Pitt 
did not think fit to accede. He intimated previoufly, as a 
ge of his Majefly’s approbation of his former fervices, 
us expelation of a i ah Peerage. This ex pettation, and 
an apparent reluctance in other refpeéts to undertake, m his 
precarious flate of health, the arduous duties of that ftation, 
fet afide the intended appointment, which was foon after- 
wards conferred on Kar] Cornwallis. 

For fome years afterwards Lord Macartney chiefly em- 
ployed himfelt in attending to his duties as a Peer of Ireland, 
and in the improvement ot his eftate in that kivgdom, unul, 
in the year 1792, he was called upon to undertake the em- 
baffy to China. 

The motives and objeét of that embaffy, together with the 
various circumftances attending it, have been fo fully relaed 
in the writings of Sir G. Staunton and Mr. Barrow, and have 
already excited fo much public attention, that it would be 
faperfuous to detail them here. Suffice it to fay that, if the 
chief and direét objeét of the embafly was not accomplifhed, 
yet feveral collateral, but not unimportant benefits, to the trade 
of the Eaft India Company, appear to have refulte. from that 
miffion, which, on the part ef the Ambaflador and his affo- 
ciates, feems to have been conducied with confummate 
judgment and ability ; and that a tar more intimate and more 
accurate knowledge of the Chinefe Empire, and of sheman- 
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ners, charaéter, and policy, of that fingular people was acs 
quired on that oceafion, than might have been obtained in 
ages, had the embaffy never taken place. 

"The only fabfequent public employment of the Earl of 


Macartney (who had now been raifed to the FP neerage) 
was that of Governor of the Cape of Good Fo ope. In this 
firuation the field was lefs ample for the exeic:¢ >. fis abie 
lities and induftry. His health wis alfoin a declining itate. 


Yet the fame zeal m the public fervice, the fame fy item of 
public economy, and of courfe the fame difintarefted con- 
duét which had appeared im all other fituations, diftinguifhed 
his adminiftration of that important colony; and it ‘ ad- 
vanced,” fays the author, ‘* with rapid fteps to a degree of 
profperity, which it had never known under its ‘ancient 
mafters.”” 

A very alarming event, which occurred at this period, 
called for all the decifion and energy of Lord Macartney's 
charaéter. The mutinous fpirit in the navy, which, m the 
foring of 1797, endangered the exiftence of Great Britain, 
had fpread to the fquadron ftationed at the Cape. Lord 
Macartney determined at once to bring it to am iffue; and, 
as the Flag thip lay at anchor at Table-Bay, within point 
blank fhot of a battery, he pointed the guns againft her, 
heated the fhot, and, giving the mutineers only half an hour 
to deliberate, awed them into a complete fabmifhon. Soon 
atter this tranfaétion, his declining health, which had been 
much impaired by the gout and other complaints, obliged 
him to refign the government, and return to England. 

_Notwuhitanding thefe infirmities he lived tll the {pring 
of 1406; but the laft fix years of his life were, it appears, 
greatiy embittered by frequent attacks of the gout, attended 
ometimes with alarming and dangerous fymptoms. On 
the 31% of March, in that year, he expired without a 
frugele. 

The manners of Lord Macartney appear, from Mr. Bar- 
row’s teilumony, {confirmed by our own recolleétior, as 
well as that of all who knew him) to have been dignified and 
becormng, yet affable and engaging. His abilities and cha- 
ratter are well :lluitrated in this work, by an application of 
them to the refpettive {lations which he filled. 


‘* We have feen,”’ fays the author, ‘ that his perfeverance 
and addrefs were amply put to the teft in Ruffia; his indefatigable 
application to bufinefs, and management of a turbulent ailembir, 
in Ireland ; and che good effects of his conciliating difpofinon, 
mas zeal and courage, were fufficiently manifefted in his govern. 
ment 
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ment of Grenada: but in India was the touchftone te try his 
flerling merit; and he was proof to the teft.’’~‘' The whole 
revenues of the Carnatic, which were, in fgét, at his command, 
with the fee fimple of Bengal added to them, could not have 
bribed him to fwerve one inch from his pyblic duty.’’ 


On this part ef his noble friend’s charaler, Mr. Barrow 
expatiates, with an evergy that relleéts credit on his abilities, 
and a feeling that does honour to his heart. 

Having deferibed this and other prominent features in 
the charatler and condué? of Lord Macartney, together with 
his fentiments refpeéting the Slave ‘Trade, and his tafle for 
literature and poetry, the author gives fume account of thofe 
works of his noble triend, extrafis from two otf which, to- 
gether with the whole of the third, are comprized in the 
fecond of thefe volumes; namely, ‘* An Account of Ruffia 
in 1767. An Account of Ireland m 1778," and ‘* A Journal of 
an Embaffy from the King of Great Britain to the Emperor of 
China.” 


“ The Acconnt of Rugia,’’ he informs us, ‘ was drawn up 
(by Lord Macartney) into a regular form, froth the documents 
procured from others, and from his own obfervations when mi. 
nifter at the Court of St. Peterfburgh.’’ 


Some paffages are here cited from the IntroduGiion, and an 
analyfis 1s given of its contents, The “* Account of Ire- 
land’’ appears to have been formed on a fimilar plan, and 
to have nee drawn up in 1773, foon after the return of 
Lord Macartney from that kingdom. On the “ Journal of 
the Embafly to China,” (the moft interefting portion of the 
fecond volume) we cannot exprefs our fentiments better 
than in Me. Barrow’s words, which may ferve as a {peci- 
men of his own very able work. 


‘© The Journal, which was kept by his Lordthip, of his pro- 
ceedings in China, is a document that cannot fail of being read 
with pleafure and fatisfaction, A detailed account of the pro. 
grefs of the embafly, and of the conferences and negociations 
with a court and people who had hitherto been fi to hold 
fo high a rank among the civilized nations of the world; but of 
whee true character, we had but, at the moft, a doubeful por. 
trait, muft be confidered as curious.and interefting. This decu. 
ment is important in another point of view—it will convey more 
inftruétion to any future embaffador with refpect to the conduct 
of his miffion, than he will be able to glean from all the volumes 
which have been written on the fubject of China. In the au. 
thentic Account of the Embaffy to China, Sir George Staunton 
bas very ably thown the neceffity which gave rife to the miflion, 
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the views and objects propofed by the meafure ; the progrefs of 
the embafly from England to China, and its return to the former 
place. He has fketched with a mafterly pencil, a picture of the 
manners, caftoms, genius, and character of the Chinefe, and fa 

plied much important and ipterefting information refpecting their 
public revenues, the ftate of their agriculture, their trade and 
manufaétures. Nor has he omitted to trace the progrefs of the 
negociation and its refult; to ftate what was done and what was 
attempted to be done; all of which he collected and digefted from 
the papers of Lord Macartney, from his own obfervations and 
thofe of fome of the gentlemen in the train of the embaffador. 
But though the Journal, now publifhed, was a material docu- 
ment in the hands of Sir George Staunton, in furnifhing him 
with faéts and occurrences, yet, in every other refpeét, it may 
be confidered as a new and valuable addition to our ftock of 
knowledge with regard to the genius and chara¢ter of the Chi. 
nefe nation. Ic not only tells us what was done on different 
occafions, but alfo what was faid. ‘The principal charatters in 
the piece are brought before us, and introduced to our acquaint. 
ance. It not only conveys to us a generai defcription of the 
manners and character of the court; but prefents us, at the fame 
time, with accurate fketches of individual portraits. It poffefles 
befides a very material advantage in one refpect over a regular 
compofition intended to meet the public eye; all the obfervations 
jt contains were made upon the {pot, and immediately committed 
to paper in the fhape [in which] they now ftand; nothing compre- 
hended in the whole compafs of this Journal was afterwards inferted 
on the ground of recollection ; obfervations made on this ground, 
Lord Macartney jufly remarks, are apt to vary their hue confider- 
ably. From the concluding paragraph of the Journal may be col- 
lefted precifely its nature and aim. ‘* I now,’ fays he, ‘¢ clofe 
my China Journal, in which I have written down the tranfaétions 
and occurrences of my embaffy, and my travels through this em- 
pire, exactly as they pailed and as they ftruck me at the time. 
My fole view has been to reprefent things precifely as they im- 
prefled me. I had long accuftomed wyhat to take minutes of 
whatever appeared of a curious or interefting natore, and fuch 
feenes, as I have lately vifited, were not likely to obliterate my 
habits or to relax my diligence. I regularly took notes and 
memorandums of the bufinefs I was engaged in, and the objects 
T faw, partly to ferve for my own ufe and recolleétion, and partly 
to amufe the hours of a tedious and painful employment, but I 


will not flatter myfelf that they can be of much advantage or 
entertainment to others.’* Vol. i. p. 408. 


To this we may add, that the: “ we to the Journai, 
on the Manners and Charaéters of the Chinefe,’’ is, in our Opi- 


nion, fill more inflruétive and interefting, if poffible, than 
the Journal itfelf. 


The 
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The Appendix to the firft volume contains feveral im- 
portant letters from Lord Macartney, and other papers, elu. 
cidating feveral tranfaétions of his public lite, and particu. 
larly, accounts of two duels in which he was engaged ; the 
firft at Madras, with Mr. Sadleir, one of the council of that 
prefidency ; the lait with General Stuart, late commander 
of the forces at Madras, after the return of his Lordthip and 
that officer to England. The condutt of Lord Macartney, 
(aman of fuch general good temper and found judginent) 
in provoking the firll, and engaging in the lait of thete duels, 
affords a ftriking example of human infirmity. 

It is almoft needlets to add, that the work of Mr. Barrow 
has given us real pleafure, and juflly claims our warmelt 
recommendation. 





Arr. Il. Fragments, in Profe and Verfe. By a young Lady, 
lately deceafed. With fome Account of her Life and Charaéter, 
by the Author of ** Sermons on the Doctrines and Duties of 
Chriftianity.” Fourth Edition. 8vo 227 pp. Price 6s. 
Cadell and Davies, &c. 1808. 


T certain protra€fed intervals of time fome extraordinary 
hanomenon makes its appearance in the intelleftual 
world, fo gifted and fo diftinguifhed above its fellows as to 
excite one univerfal fecling of wonder and admiration. No 
one will prefume to deny that this has happened more 
frequently in one fex than in the other; and that though 
many temales have appeared whofe claims to genius and 
learning alfo will never be demed, there have been no rivals 
to the illuftrious names of Homer, Plato, Archimedes, to 
Newton, Locke, or Milton. Never, however, fince the 
time of Madam Schurman have we heard of a woman whofe 
endowments, natural and acquired, have been equal to 
thofe of the individual, the Fragments of whofe writings are 
here preferved, and edited with great modefty, though with 
a becoming animation of friendfhip. 

Of what kind they are, and how generally acceptable, 
is fuficiently apparent from their having already pafled 
through three large editions. Who, from authority lefs 
ftrong and lefs fatisfa€tory than that which is tn this {mall 
tolume before the reader, could belieye that a very youn 
woman fhould be, not fuperficially, but thoroughly aa 
tamiliarly 
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familiarly acquainted with Hebrew, Arabic, Perfic, Latin, 
Greek, Erfe, and all, or almoft all, the languages of Europe; 
that fhe was expert in mathematics, perfpettive, mufic, 
dancing, drawing, and, to crown the wholc, a charming poet. 
That the was not equally and alike accomplifked in all thefe 
branches of art and fcience may eafily be imagined, and her 
warmeft admirers may readily concede; but fufhicient proofs 
remain that fhe was elevated in powers of mind, natural and 
acquired, above all genera! competition. : 

Her life, we are forry to add, was fhort, and checquered 
by misfortune. All that feems neceffary on our part is, firft, 
to thank the editor for the part fhe has a€ied, in ereéting this 
durable maufoleum to her friend ; and, in the next place, by 
a feleétion from the Fragments, to enable the reader to judge 
how far the high commendations which precede, are to be 
juftified. | 

The firft feature which prefents itfelf, is that of poetical 
tafle and talent. In thefe accomplifhments, Milfs Smith, for 
{fm we underftand this excellent young woman was named, 
might, by cultivation, have attained the greatcf reputation, 
The following Ode will fufficiently prove, that in making 
this aflertion, we do not pafs the limits of truth, 


<* 4 fappofed Tranflation froma Welfh Poem, lately dug up at 
Piercefeld, in the fame Spot ewhere Llewellyn ap Gryffyd wag 
flaig, Dee. roth, 1281. 


«© Round Snowdon’s thaggy brows grim darknefs lung, 
Save that the moon, the gather’d clouds among, 
Shot forth at times a dimly-gleaming ray, 
Lhen wat’ry, pale, turn’d her fad face away, 
In Merlin’s cave J fate, 
And mark'd her tearful eye; 
Which {em*d to mourn the fate 
Deereed tor fome on high. 


*« What fate’s decreed by heav’n, bleft beam of night, 
Phat fo difturbs thy fweetly-fmiling light ? 
No more it fhines ;—-Thou turn’ft thy tace with fcorn, 
And darkly leav'ft me, wretched and forlorn. 
Down the fteep the torrent roars, 
l.oud the thunder rings from fas, 
Billows fhake the rocky fhores, 
All refounds the din of war. 
** But hark !—This elemental war is drown'd 
Im One more great, and more terrific found ; 
& jourd high Snowdon from his bafe to tear, 
A found the foirits of the dead thall fear! 
Spirits 
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Spirits of my fires, attend! 

wn from your clouds, ye bleft ones, bend! 
Tell me, whence thefe fhrieks of woe 
With cries of death confus’dly flow 2 


«* Great Merlin, thou, the chief of Prophets, hear! 
To thy.own cave ‘mid ftormy winds draw hear; 
Pour on my darken’d foul thy light divine, 
And give it in fair truth’s bright blaze to thine. 
He comes, he comes, in mift array’d, 
Slow and folemn glides the thade! 
And while he fpeaks, the earth ftands ftill, 
Lift’ning to his mighty will. 


*¢ © Heav’n-favour’d Bard, my words attentive hear, 
Words fuch as ne’er were giv'’n to mortal ear; 
i tell the woes to.morrow’s fun fhall briug, 
Cambria fhall fall, fhall lofe her much-lov’d king. 
On Vaga’s banks, near to where once Buillt flood, 
O’erlooking fair Sabrina’s filver flood, 
Pierc’d with a {pear inglorioufly he'll fall, 
Whence future times that {pot fhall Piercefield call,’ 
So faying, like the meteor’s blaze, 
The fpirit flies ; 
And while I gaze, 


The dim red light in darknefs dies! 


«* But, oh, my country! how fhall I deplore 
Thy cruel doom? Cambria fhall be no more! . 
Llewellyn too, our guardian king, thall fall, 
Jn him we lofe our only hope,—our all! 
Blow, ye winds; and roar, ye waves; 
Rend the mountains inmoft caves ; 
Let loofe the fpirits of the ftorm, 
Bid them rife in human form, 


More fierce than they, in human form appears 
That barb’rous Prince, who caufes all our tears; 
A tiger's heart he bears beneath that face, 
Which feems to promife honour, goodnefs, grace. 

Let lightning flafh, 

. And thunder growl, 
Let torrents dafh, 
And the black tempeft o’er me fcowl; 

This foul, in unifon with every gut, 
Shall rage and burn till I be turn’d to duft ; 
Ne’er thall I patient brook my country’s doom, 
But fighing, forrowing, fink inte the tomb, 


‘“ Daventreas 
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«© Daucnrers of CAMBRIA, with me mourn, 
Sing the fad woe-breathing ftrain; 

From your fair heads.the ringlets torn 
Scatter round th’ enfanguin’d plain. 

No more in fummer’s even tide 
Your gentle flocks you'll lead 

To where the brook, with flow’ry fide, 
Slow wanders through the mead ; 

But foon to conquerors rude a prey, 
You'll quit your native land, 

And drag through life your mournful way, 
A wretched, captive band! 


« Warriors, break the foanding mail, 
Caft down the Jance, the helm auntie ; 

Arms fhall now no more avail, 
For you before the foe fhall fly. 

No more, in deeds of arms renown’d, 
You'll dare the fingle fight; 

Or with exulting laurels crown’d, 
Affert your country’s right; 

But to the woods and marthes driv’n, 
Inglorioufly you'll figh ; 

For zh! to you it is not giv’n 
Amidft your friends to die! 


** 'To Piercefield’s Cliffs I’ll now a pilgrim go, 
Shed o’er my Prince belov’d the tears of woe ; 
‘There will 1 feck fome deep and rocky cell, 
Amidft the thick entangled wood to dwell ; 

‘There indulge my plaintive theme, 

‘To the wan moon’s icy beam; 

While the rocks refponfive ring, 

To my harp’s high-founding ftring ; 

Vaga flops her rotling tide, 

Lift’ning to her ancient pride ; 

Birds and beafts my fong attend, 

And mourh with me our country’s fatal end!’ P. 13. 


What next, and very ftrongly impreffed us in the perufal of 
this volume, is the turn and employment of the author’s mind, 
in the general conduéi and occupations of her life. This 1s 
epparent trom her refleétions from time to time written 
down in her little pocket books. Some of thele alfo we 
tranicribe. 


“From the little information I can colleét by tracing lan- 
guages towards their fource, it appears probable that when the 
pnhabitants of the earth quarrelled at Babel, and difperfed in con- 
fequence, Ham turned, as is generally allowed, towards Africa, 


wher 
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where Egypt was afterwards called by his name, and by that of 
his fon Mifraim. Shem remained in the weftern parts of Afia, 
and fpread from thence over Europe. This opinion is founded 
on the very ftrong traces of the Perfian language which yet re. 
main in the Celtic and all European tongues, not excepting 
Greek and Latin; though the modern Perfian, with which | 
compare them, is itfelf derived from the Pehlevi, the ancient 
janguage of Perfia, which probably had a much greater affinity 
with the Celtic. Noah fays, in the gth chapter of Genefis, 
« May Gop extend Japhet, and may he inherit the tents of Shem.” 
In the 1oth chapter it is faid, that the iflands were peopled by 
the defcendants of Japhet. From thefe circumftances I conclude 
that the family of Japhet went eaftward from Babel, till, coming 
to the fea, fome went over it to the iflands within fight, which 
form the Eaftern Archipelago; and others followed the coaft 
northwards, till they came to fome point from whence they could 
fee America, Thither fome of them went; while others fpread 
themfelyes weftward, and thefe people I take to be the barbarians 
of the north, who afterwards over-ran all Europe, and who were 
the fame as the wandering Tartars, their brethren, now are. 
Thus the prophecy is fulfilled, for Japhet is indeed extended, and 
at this day inhabits the tents of Shem all over Europe. This 
theory feems to me to derive great force from the fimilarity of 
manners between the wandering tribes of the north, the ‘Tartars, 
and the Americans; for though fome nations of America, from 
a long refidence in one place, have acquired a degree of civili- 
zation, yet there is always a tradition of their having been in a 
wild ftate. It is reafonable to fappofe the defcendants of Japhet, 
in conftantly travelling about, would lofe all the knowledge they 
had gained from Noah, except fuch as was abfolutely neceffary 
for their fubfiftence. We find the defcendants of Shem alone, 
who remained nearly ftationary, and the Egyptians and Chinefe 
who fettled foon after they left Babel, had leifure to cuitivate 
the fciences before the elements of them were Ici. From my 
ignorance of the Chinefe language, I am at a lofs to determine 
whether the inhabitants of China are defcended from Shem or 
Japhet; the pofition of the country would incline one to believe 
the latter, though their manners, fo unlike their ‘Tartar neigh- 
bours, feem to contradict it; yet this objection may be done 
away, by fuppofing them to fettle immediately after the difper- 
fion, which appears probable from their reckoning the cycle of 
fixty years from a period fo remote as 2277 B.C. which anfwers 
exattly to the building of Babel. ‘Their language confifts en. 
tirely of monofyllables, which, with their known diflike of in. 
novation in every thing, inclines me to think that it may per- 
haps differ lefs than any other from the original langage, or at 
feaft from that ef Noah.” P. 52. 


“4 Let 
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et thofe, and alas they form too numerous a clafe of fo. 

who fpend their time either in idlenefs, or in con. 

cc udly making good refolutions, of which the feduétions.of 

t.< world prevent the prattice, read and meditate on what 
£.- -eeds, 


Being now arrived at what are called years of difctetion, 
ar looking back on my paft life with fhame and confufion, 
ween I recollect the many advantages I have had, and the bad 
af: [ have made of them, the hours [| have fquandered, and the 
opportunities of improvement I have neglefted ;—when I ima. 
gine what with thofe advantages f ought to be, and find myfelf 
whac I am;—I am refolved to endeavour to be more careful for 
the furare, if the future be granted me; to try to make amends 
for pail negligence, by employing every moment I cari command 
to fome good purpofe; to endeavour to acquire all the little 
knowledge that human natote is capable of on earth, but to let 
theword of Goo be my chief fudy, and all orhers fublervient 
to it; ro model myfelf, as far as I am able, according to the 
Gofpel of Currsr; to be content while my trial lafts, and when 
it is finithed to rejoice, trufting in the merirs of my Redeemer. 
I have written thefe refolutions to ftand as a witnefs again me, 
in cafe [ thould be inclined to forget them, and to return to my 
former indolence and thoughtleffnefs, becaufe I have found the 
inurility of mental determinations. May Gop grant me ftrength 
to keep them ® 1’ P. 57. . 


Mifs Smith, it appears, was in the earlier part of her life 
an admirer of Offian, but this partiality fubfided after fhe 
became acquatnted with the learned languages. An Imita- 
tion of Offian appears at p. 77, et feq. which cannot fail of 
being acceptable to all who are delighted with that fpecies 
of compofition, which we confefs we are not. 

Some beautiful poetry is occafionally interfperfed with 
her reflections; and the Poem in blank verfe at p. 97, on 
fome remarkably {weet tones iffuing from the wood on the 
fire, during a fevere froft, exhibit a very pleafing proof 
with what facility and elegance the wreer could diverfify 


ee 


, © © Of this paper Mrs. S-—— fays, ‘ I firmly believe this 
prayer was accepted, for [ do not recolleé& any initance in which 
the could juftiy be accufed of either indolence or thoughrileifnefs, 
except on the fubyect of her health; on that point fhe cruited toe 
much to the ttrength of a naturally geod conftitution ; and had 
fu little confidence in human fkill, thae the negietted fuch means 
in the commencement ot der [a ilnefs, ag in all probability 
would hare removed it.’ ”? 

2 ber 
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her flyle and metre. Tranflations alfo from the German are 
oceafionally introduced; but what mult ever entitle Mi's 
Sinith to the highell degree of praife, and occafion her ™ lau. 
daria laudctis,”’ are ber verfions trom the Hebrew, whieh 
are confidered by thofe who are competent to decide on 
their merits, as being remarkable for their accuracy, Pere 
haps the remarks on Locke, at p. 141, et feq. may be pointed 
out as the moft friking and moft fatisfattory example of 
precifion of thought, and acutenels of reafoning, in the 
whole volume. Enough, however, has been faid, and fufli. 
cient proots, we concerve, introduced to juftify the affertion, 
that this lady was no common chara¢ler: and, when in ad« 
dition to all that has been faid above, it is remembered, that 
afpirit of genuine Chriftian piety, faith, hope, and charity, 
untinélured by fanaticifm, and undebaled by affeétation, 
charaéterized her fhort but aétive lite, who will not unite 
with us in the regret, that fueh a light fhould be thow#*for 
fo fhort a time to the world? But God feeth not as man 
feeth, and his will be done. 





Anv. IIL. Letters from a late eminent Prelate to one of hie 
Kriendt. Svo. pp. 510, 12s, Cadell and Davies, 
1800. Firft publifhed in Quarto. 


\ HEN it is recolleGled, that Warburton, the eminent 
prelate, who wrote thefe letters, reigned, for many 
jears, the tyrant of literature ; and that Hurd, to whom 
they are addreffed, was his moft confidential friend, it can- 
not excite much furprife, that the firft edition of the volume 
vas all,bought up in the fhort fpace, we believe, of a month. 
the contesnptuous fuperiorit with which, in his controver- 
lial writings, the bifhop of Gloucefter treated his antagonitfts, 
whether believers or unbelievers, excited againit him much 
hoftility, even among thofe who wifhed well to his caule; 
ind the boldnefs with which he advanced opinions, thar, 
though not new, were thought at variance with the eftablith- 
ed faith, raifed fufpicions in the minds of many, that he was 
not always fincere, when he appeared to be molt zealous. 
The curiofity of the public mind, therefore, to learn. from 
his private letters what his principles really were, was wound 
up toa very high pitch; and that curofey, we think, will 
here be fully futis fred. 
Of 
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Of his theological principles we indeed have aever enter. 
sained the flighteft doubt; for in all bis great works, though 
we have met with many fubordinate opimnons, which we 
cannot adopt, we have st complete evidence, that, im 
the prime articles of our common faith he was, inthe beft 
fente of the words, orthodox as well as zealous. Qur curi. 
ofity therefore though highly ratfed, could not be exaétl 
ot the fame kind wit); what we believe to have been the cu. 
riofity of many others. We have long known that Dr. War. 
burton taught ‘the doftrines of the fall and redemption of 
man, and of the neceffity of Divine Grace, as they had been 
taught by fome of the brighteft ornaments, not only ot our 
Church, but alfo of ie primitive Church, before the plain 
and fimple truths of the Gofpel were perplexed by the intri- 

eacies sof a falfe philofophy ; that thefe were the doétrines, 
which above all others, he laboured to ilinftrate and to de- 
fer; and that even in his mott ludicrous exhibitions of the 
follies of met! vod! on he was only anxrous to pre eferve the 


fober Chrithan | tne pre} idices which fuch folhes cere 
tatty tend, in a degree, to excite. or his levities, on 
thefe occafions, we do not mdeed approx for we do not 


think them calculated to anfwer the end which he certainly 
had in view ; but the purity of that end itfelf appears to us 
unquettionable. 

The expettation therefore that was raifed in our minds, by 
the publication of his confidenrial Letters, was chat of finding 
in them not any difference between his priv: ate and pubhic 
opmmons, but fuch a variety of "literary and pol tical anecdotes 
a8 few men have h had opport uniti es to col! lect. Great part 
of the hte ot Warburton was mdeed palt ; n ftudions retire- 
ment ; but long before the comme neement of h: 1g cor! ef; yond. 
ence with Mr. Hurd, Pope had is troduced him te fome of 
the fy {t pohtcal chara Preys « f the Age ; while his own wol Ks, 
* The Alliance between the Church and State,” and © The 
Divine Legauen of Mofes demontftrated,” had drawn to 
him the auention of every {cholar and every divine, not in 
m England only, but in almoft every nation of Europe. The 
literary anecie fes, however, of any importance, which we 
have found in this volume, are very few, and fome of them 
are rendered hardly cate gy by the fuppreflion of Hurd’s 
part af the corretpondence. Why bis Lo rdfhip of Wor- 
eefler did not order the publication of all lus own Letters to 
his luteus fmend, or at leaf of all of them to which 
aniwers are here publithed, we cannot readily conceive ; for 
it is apparent, that he thought as W arburton thought of ail 
ihe emiment men who are mentioned in the volume; and 
that 
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that, with all his caution, be muft bear his full Mare of the 
offence which may be given to the friends of thofe who are 
here mentioned, with what will be decreed, too littl re- 
(pet. . 
 Relpett, indeed, feems to have been very {paringly paid 
by the two friends, to Englifhmen of letters,. Who were con- 
temporary with themfelves. By Warburton, Berkeley, Bithop 
of Cloyne, is allowed to have been ‘ a great man, though a 
vifionary ;"’ and Sherlock, Bithop of London, is mentioned 
as flanding fapereminent in the learned and political world,” 
lut, with the exception of thefe two prelates, it would appear, 
that all learning, and genitis, and taflé Were, in the opinion 
of the letter-writers, confined to themfelves, and their molt 
intimate friends. Jortin rated his own abilitiés too high, 
while the public rated them too low ; Middleton had learnin 
aid genius, but feems to have been at fall detefted by Wate 
burton for hie infidelity ; of the Doétdrs, Newton and Law, ’ 
afterwards Bifhops of Briflol and Carlifle, neither of the 
friends feems to have thought highly; of Lowth véry little 
is faid, though enough to fhow that,,even betore his quarrel! 
with Warburton, he was no favourite ether of hin or of hist 
fnend; and they both appear to have conceived a molt une 
reafonable prejudice againft Johnfon, for his Remarks on 
Warburton’s Edition of Shakefpeare. The writers, whom 
they feem to have placed next to themfelves in the ranks of 
learning, were Mafon, the poet; Dr. Browne, the Author 
of Efflays on the Charaftcriftics, &c.; Dr. Balguy, well 
known by his Traét on the Divine Benevolence; and Mr. 
Towne, who wrote, in defence of Warburton, An Inguiry 
into the Opinions of the antient Philefephers. 

In thefe fentiments it is not probable that the public will 
entirely agree With them; but every good Chriftian will be 
delighted with the manner, in which Warburton writes to 
his intimate friend of infidelity and infidels. Our philofo- 
phers, indeetl, though they would not hefitate to employ the 
harfheft language, when Ipeaking of a notorious fwindler, 
who could rob his fellow-creatures only of a little drofs, will, 
we doubt not, be all up in arms, at the rudenefs of the terms 
it which Warburton writes (September the 28th, 1749) of 
the philofopher Hume, who endeavoured by fophiltry to rob 
the wretched of every comfort. He is informing his tmend 
of the plan of his own excellent book on Julian's attempe to 
rebuild the temple of Jerufalem, and fays, 


‘* | am ftrongly tempted to have a ftroke at Hume in parting. 
Heis the Author of a little book, called « Philofophical Gaye 
Q in 
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in one part of which he argues againft the being of a God, and 
in another (very needlefsly, you will fay) againft the pofiibility 
of miracles. He has crowned’ the liberty of the prefs; and yet 
he has a confiderable poft under the government. I have a great 
mind to do juitice on his arguments againit miracles, which | 
think might be done in few words. But does he deferve notice? 
Ts he known antong you* ? Pray anfwer ine thefe queitions.. For 
if his own weight keeps him down, I fhould be forry to con. 
tribute to his advancement to any place but the pillory.”” P. 1g. 


As Mr. Hume himlelf has informed ¢ us that, at this pe- 
riod his Eff. ys were “entirely overlooked and _negledled, 
whilfl all Kuzland was ma ferment on account of Dr. Mid- 
dleton’s Pree Exguiry,”’ ivis probable that Mr. Hurd advifed 
his friend to take no notice of them; for the reafoning of 
the work called Julian, is directed wholly againft Middleton's 

jeétions to miracles, wihout even an allafion, that we re. 

lect, to Hume’s Flay. Of Middleton's infidelity, Was- 
burton has oecalion to write again to his friend, when that 
Author was labouring under his laf itinels. 


“ TI hear,’’ fays he, ** Dr. Middleton -has been lately at 
London (1 foppofe to confule Dr. Heberden about his health), 
and is returned in an extreme bad condition. ‘The: feribblers 
againft him will fay they bave killed him. But by what Mr. 
Yorke ¢ told me, his bricklayer will difpute the honour of 
his death with them. Serioufly, IT am much concerned for the 
poor man, and with he may recover with all my heart. Had 
he had, I will not fay piety, but greatnefs of mind enough 
not to fuffer the pretended injuries of fome Churchmen to preju- 
dice him againit religion, 1 fhould love him living, und honour 
his memory when dead. But, good God! that (a) man, for the 
difcourtefies done him by his miferable fellow creatures, fhould 
be content to diveft himfelf of the true viaticum, the comfort, 
the folace, the afylum from all the evils of human life, is per- 
fettly aftonifhing! I beljeve no one {all things confidered) has 
fuffered more from the low and vile paffions of the high and low 
amongit our brethren than myfelf, Yet, God forbid, it fhould 
ever fufler me to be cold in the Gofpel interefts, which are indeed 
fo much my own, that without it I fheuld be difpofed» to eon- 
fider humanity as the moft forlorn part of the creation,”’  P. $4 


* Mr. Hurd chen jrefided.in Emanuel College, Cambridge, of 
which he was a Fellow, 
+ See his Life, prefixed to the Hiftory of England, | 
t The Hoo. Charles Yorke, fon of the Lord Chancellor 
Ianlwicke, and at thee period Solicitot.General, 
‘ ’ Thougp + 
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Though, in his Judiex, Warburton takes no notice of 
Hume, he thus writes of him, to his friend, fome years af. 


terwards. 


«« There is an epidemic madnefs amongft us: to day we burn 
with the feverifh heat of fuperftition ; to-morrow we ftand fixed 
and frozen in atheifm. Expect to hear that the churches are all 
crowded next Friday ; and that on Saturday they buy up Hume’s 
nw Effays ; the firft of which (and pleafe you) is The Natural 
Hiftory of Religion, for which I will trim the rogue’s jacket, at 
leat fit upon his fkirts, as you will fee when you come hither, and 
find his margins fcribbled over, In a ward, the Effay is to efta. 
blith an Atheiftic Naturalifm, like Bolingbroke ; and. he goes . 
upon one of Bolingbroke’s capital arguments, that Idolatry and 
Poly theifm were before the worfhip of the one God, They fay 
this man has feveral moral qualities. It may be fo. But there 
are vices of the mind, as well as body; and a wickeder heart, 
and more determined to do public mifchief, I think, I never 
knew.”’ P. 238. | 


Thefe marginal {cribblings, as the author calls them, con- 
ftitute, as is now well known, the fubftance of the Remarks 
on Hume's Natural die of Religion, which were publithed 
by Dr. Hurd, and addrefled to Dr. Warburton. This mode ~ 
of publication was propofed by Warburton; becaufe, he 
fays, ** If I have any ferce in the firft rude beating out of 
the mafs, you are beft able to give it the elegance of form 
and fplendor of polifh ;’’ but, though we believe that Hurd’s — 
tae was more correét than his friend’s, we imagine that every 
reader muft regret, that he who, on this occafion, beat out the 
ma{s, did not likewife reduce it into form. There is very 
little of elegance or polifh in the compofition of the pamphlet, 
and what little there is by no means compeniates for the total 
want of Warburton’s vigour, and keen though coarfe wit. 

That we may introduce all the infidels together, who are 
eraculasty noticed in thefe letters, we shall here tranfcribe. 

Varburton’s account of his quarrel with Lord Bolingbroke, 
whofe philofophy he afterwards fo completely expofed in 


tour admirable letters. 


“ I fuppofe (fays he, December 29, 1751) we fhall have Dr. 
Middleton’s works foon. 1 quefion whether the bookfeller does 
sot repent of his project ere now, his fublfcribers are fo few and 
flow ! and the great patron of them too is gone, whi¢h will .be 
another drawback. I think he did Middleton no more than juf. 
tice in preferring him to himfelf, For where the chief merit in 
two writers lies in faying common things well, 1 fhall always 
pecfer him who fays them with fimplicity and eafe, to him w 
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delivers them with pand folemnity. 1 believe I have fo 
an enemy in Lord Holingbroke. I am fure, Religion and the 
“State bas. I queftion whether we fhall fee any of his MSS. His 
Apology for bis Public Condad, which 1 have feen,. affeds tov 
many parties to fee the light ; amd his apology for his private 
opinions would fhock the people too much, as diffolate as they 
arenow grown. Hiis Letters concerning the Ufe of reading Hiflory 
(the beft of his works, as his Parris King, I think, is the worf), 
Ifuppofe we thalt fee, becaufe there are printed copies of it in fe. 
veral. hands. It is in two volumes $vo, Jt was this work which 
oceafioned his-averfion to me. ‘There is a differtation in ir 
againft the canon of Scripture, which I told Mr. Pope was full 
ot abfurdities and falfe reafoning, and would difcredit the work : 
and, at his defire, 1 drew up.a paper of remarks upon it, which 
Lérd Bolingbroke never forgave. He wrote an anfwer to it in 
great wrath and much acrimony; bot, by the perfuafion of a 
teat man, fupprefied it. It is poffible it may, now fee the light. 
“he paper it was an anfwer to, was dsawn up one furnmer’s after. 
floon, as Mr. Pope fat by me, without taking my hand ‘from the 
table till it was done, fo that, as it contained fevcral fheets, you 
will eafily believe he had advantage enough of mc.’ P. 94. 


Next to infidelity, Warburton appears, at every period 
of his life, to have thought fanaticilm moft to be dreaded 
by the trends of true sdligitt and focial order ; bat while 
he expsefled, in private, as well as im public, his abhor 
rence of the former, he contented himfelf with exhibiting 
the latter as an objett of ridicule. Sonse earthquakes, which 
had been fele about the beginning of 1750, excited mucl» 
alarm among the fuperflitious, the fanatical, and the profli- 
gue. “ The fecond,” fays Warburton, “ has much fright- 
ened that colfuvies of filth, the court and the city ;” and, 
{tinge as-it ea appear now, the alarm was greatly increafed 
By certain predi€trons, which that crazy but well-meaning 
man, Whrjlom, had uttered of athird. Warburton, whole 
notions ot fuch events as the inftruments of God's moral 
government appear, from his Sermon on the firft pablie 
Faft-Day, after the calamity of Lifbon, to have been at once 
oo and philofophically correét, thus expreffes himfelf of 

Vhifton’s fanaticiim, and the fuperftitious fears of others. 


*“* Pray did you fel either of thefe earthquakes? They have 
made Whiften ten times madder than ever. He went to an ale- 
houfe at Mile-end to fee one, whe, it was faid, had prediéted the 
earthquakes. The man told him it was true, aud that he had it 
trom an angel. Whitton rejected this 23 zpocry phal ; for he was 
well atfured, that, if the favoar of this fecret was to be commu- 
nigated to any ene, it would be to himfelf. He is fo enraged * 


ad 
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at Middleton, that he has juft now quafrélled downright with 
the Speaker for having fpoke a good word for him tnany yeat® 
ago in the affai¢ of the matterfhip of the Charter-houfe, ‘The 
Speaker the other day font for him, to dinner ; he faid:-he would 
not come. His lady fent; he would not come. She went to 
him, and clambered up into his garret to afe him about the earth. 
quake! He told her, ** Madam, he are a virtuous womas, 
you need net fear, none but the wicked will be deftroyed, You 
willefcape. I would not give the fame promife to your hufband,*’ 
—What will this poor nation come to! In the ‘¢ondition of 
troops between two fires; the madnefs of irteligion, and the 
madnefs of fanaticifm.’’ P..46. 


The two friends do not correfpond on fanaticifm and ine - 
fideluy alonc. Many letters pafs between them on polite 
literature; and we fiad. in thete letters. fome anecdotes that 

uft be interefting or amafing to everv: clegant fcholdr. 
The following acéount of Bentley’s controverly with the 
Oxford men, is unqueftionably jult; and difplays that cri- 
tical acurnen, which Warburton, whatever may be thought 
of his tafle, poflelled in an eminent degree. 


“« Your generous concern for the character of a truly great 
aod much injured many; Dr. manalets charms me... Part of the 
falfe judgment paffed upon him, which 1 complain of, .is, that 
he was elleemed a dum, among/ wits, which he was as far from 
being as any man. The wits I, meanty were DriiGarth, ‘Dri 
Swift, Mr. Pope, who were all in the interefts' of @ cabal againit 
him; and pot the Oxford mea, whom, 1. think: with you, he 
beat.at their own weapons, Os this fubject. 1 tuft tell you a 
ftory,-—'Ihe only thing the Oxford people hit off, was Bentley’: 
plagiarifm from Vizzanius. And when they had done, they 
could net fupport it againk Bentley’s deftnde ;; who folemnly de. 
nies it, avers it was a calumny, and gives this proof of his inno- 
cence, that the Greek paflage quoted by him from Jamblicus, on 
which both he and Vizzamius had founded thei? be ge is 
differently tranflated by them.~—* The thing ad I fiid it,” fays 
the dottor, ** is chus ; the Pychagoreans enjoined all the Greeks 
that entered thenifelves into the fociety, to ule every man’ bit 
mother tomy ue { won xgne bas 7 walwo |, Occlius theretore 
4 Dorian of Lucania, mu have writ in the Doric. This took 
to be Jamblicus his méaniag., ‘But Vizzapind has reprefefited ir 
thus; that they enjoined’ all that came to them to ule the mohen 
ten gue of Crotonay whieh “was the Doric. “Whether Vizzanius 
or | have hit wpon the true meaning, perhaps all competent readers 
will not be of a mind?” P. 384 -0t Dif. Def.)\-——To ulis the 
Oxford men had nothing to reply, though in the-future editions 
they replied to many. parts of the Defence. And yet I Will 
Ventuse to fay, this very defence was bis convictions 
Q3 2 « Obferve 
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«© Obferve the diflidence of the concluding words; fo con. 
“trary to the dottor’s manner, that one would fufpeét he was con. 
vinced Vizzanjus was right. The truth of the matter is this; 
the do‘tor, between his writing the Differtation on Phalaris and 
this Defence, had looked into Jamblicus ; and found (as you will 
find if you look into him) that it admits of no other meaning, 
Yer I will venture to fay the words of Jamblicus taken fepa. 
rately, juft as they are quoted by Vizzanius without the con. 
text, would have been tranflated by every man, who underftood 
the Greek idiom, juoft as Dr. Bentley had tranflated them. From 
whence I conclude, that when Dr. Bentley wrote the Differtation 
on Phalaris, he had feen the words of Jamblicus no where but in 
Vizzanius, confequently the charge upon him was juft.’’ P. 10. 


That this conclufion is fairly drawn, cannot, we think, be 
doubted ; and it is certainly creditable to the acutenefs ot 
Warburton, that he deteéted what* had efcaped the fagacity 
of Atterbury and Frein.J. 

The following anecdote is curious, though it js probably 
introduced here becaufe the gentleman iatighed at, had the 


prefumption to conitjtute himfelf the rival of Warburton 
as an editor of Shakefpeare, 


** You atk about the Prebendary of Rochefter. Browne Si 
Pipe-of-tobacco Browne *) wrote a lampoon on Lord Granville, 
called “ The Fire-fide.’"” To add ‘the more poi y to his 
fatire, he, in the wantonnefs of his fpleen, conceived a defigr 
that, Upton fhould write notes upon it, He knew him to 

dull enough not to fee the drift of the lampoon, and vain ay 
to think himfelf honoured by the requeft; fo he got him to his 
chambers, and perfuaded him to write what jndeed he himfelf in 
part diétated to him. Iw this condition the lampoon was printed, 
and then Browne told all his acquaintance the joke.”" P. 42. 


It is very generally knewn that Warburton, in early life, 
publifhed A pay sted on prodigies, which, though he after- 
wards wifhed to fupprefs it, has been re-publifhed fince his 
death. His own account, therefore, of the original publi- 
cation, and fubfequent fate of that traét, will probably be ac- 
ceptable to our readers. i 


** I was very much a boy (fays he} when I wrote that thing 
about prodigies, and I had never the to look into it fince; 
fo I have quite forgot all the nonfenfe that it contains. But 
fince you men‘ion it, I will tell you how it came w fee the light. 
A met, many years ago, with an ingenious Irifhman ata coffee- 





* Maac Hawkins Browne, author of'a poem called The Pipe of 
; | houfe 


Tobacco. Rev. 
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houfe near Gray’s.Inn, where I lodged. He ftadied the law, 
and was vety poor. I had given him ory! for many a dinner; 
and at laft I gave him thofe papers, which he fold to the book. 
fellers for more money than you would’ think, much more than 
they were worth. But I muft finith the hiftory both of the 
Irithman and the papets. Soon after he got acquainted with Sir 
“"W, Younge, wrote for Sir Robert, and was made Atto es 
General of Jamaica: he married there an opulent widow, @ 
died very rich a few years ago here in England; but of fo feoun. 
drel a temper, that he avoided ever coming into my fight; fe 
that the memory of all this intercourfe between us has been 
buried in filence till this moment. Apd who fhould this man be 
but one of the heroes of the Dunciad, Concanren by viattice, “The 
. papers had a fimilar fortune. A few yeurs before Curl’s death; 
be wrote me a letter, to acquaint me he had bought the property 
of my excellent Difcourfe ; aad that as it had been long out of 
int, he was going to reprint it; only he defited to know if J 
bid any additions or alterations to make; he fhould be glad of 
the honour of receiving them. ‘The writer, and the contents of 
his letter, very much alarmed me; fo 1 wrote to Mr. Koapton 
to go to the fellow, and bay my own book of him again, which 
he did ; and fo ended this ridiculous affair, which may be a warn. 


ing to young fcribblers.’’ P. 218. 


The following anecdote cannot perhaps be called /iterary, 
but it will foe « the reader; efpecially when he has beew 
imformed, that of all contemptible creatures the moft cons 
temptible, in the opinion of Warburton, appears to have 
been a literary coxcomb. . 


“ When you fee Dr. Heberden, pray communicate. to him ati 
unexpeéted honour I have lately received, ‘Phe other day, w 
was brought me from below, that one Sir William Browne \ 
ap his name, and fhould be glad to hi/s my band, 1 judged it to 
be the famous phyfician; whom I had neverfeen, nor had the 
honour to know. When I came down into the drawing-room; 
I was accofted by a little, round, well-fed gentlemag, with a 
large muff in one hand, a {mall Horace open in the other, and a 
{py ing-glafs dangling in a black ribbon at his. button. ~ it 

‘“* After the farft falutation, he informed me that his vifit was 
indeed to me; but principally, and in the firtt » to Prior. 
Park, which had fo inviting a profpect from below ; and he did 
not doabr but, on examination, it would fufficiently repay: the 
trouble he had given himfelf, of coming up to.it on foot, We, 
then took our chairs; and the firft thing he did or faid, was tq, 
propofe a doubt to me concerning a paflage in Horace, whi 
all this time he had ftill open in his hand. Before I could an." 
fwer, he gave me the folution of this long preening coe 
and, in fupport of his — had the charity to repeat his 
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own pataphrafe of it in Englah, vesfe, jult come hot, as heiaid, 
from the brain. When this and chocolate. were Overy baving 
feen all he wanted of me, he defired to fee fomething more of the 
feat ; and particularly what he called the monument, by which | 


underftood him to mean, the Prior’s tower, with your infcrip. 
tion. Accordingly I ordered a fervant to attend bin thither ; 
and, when he had fatisfied his curiofity, cither to det im ont 
from the park above into the down, or from the garden below inte 
the road. Which he chofe, I never afked ; and fo this honour, 
able vifit ended. Hereby you will underftand that the defign of 
all this was to be admired; and indeed he had my admiration to 
the full; but for nothing fo much as for his being able, at pat 
eighty, to perform this expedition on foot, in no good weather, 
ge with all the alacrity of a dey, both iz body and mind," 
+ 404- 


The reader, who is acquainted with the works of War- 
‘burton and Hurd, will not fuppofe that their confidential 
letters to each other contained nothing but criticifms on the 
writings of fuch authors as Bentley, and anecdoies, ferious 
and ludicrous, of charatters in which they were fo little in- 
terefted, as in thofe of Whifton, Upton, and Browne. 
They were better employed in furnifhing to one another 
hints for the improvement of the works in which they were 
themfelves refpeétively engaged ; and the praifes lavithed by 
Warburton on his friend's Dialogues, and his Commentary on 
Horace’s Art of Poetry, &c. appear to us as extravagant as 
any thing which Hurd faid, or could fay, in return, of fe 
Divine Legation of Mofes, or of the Commentary an Pope's 
aay on Man. That Hurd miftook the objeé& of Horace, in 

e Art of Poetry, or at leaft found in that poem a unity of 
Jubje, which the author never meant it to poficfs, is now 
yery generally admitted; and we muft acknowledge that his 
bighly-praifed Dialogues have always appeared to us fraught 
with the faults of modern dialogues in general,.in which the 
charaéiers of the refpettive {peakers are never well, diflin- 
guithed, nor long kept up. ‘he only Englith. dialogues 
which appear to us compofed on the true Greek model, and to 
exhibit throughout the whole work the characters and man- 
ners of the feveral fpeakers, are the dialogues of Berkeley's 
Minute Philofopher ; but with thefe, though he was well ac- 

uairtted with them, and aware of all their merit, Warburton 

oes not compare the Dialogues of his friend. 

» His opted of Hurd’s taite and learning, feems to have 
&.. really fo Ingh, that he never difplays any of his ufual 
arrogance when writing to him. Nay, he appears to us to 
have fometimes relinquifhed his own opinions in deference 
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to-his judgment, even, wien his.ewn opinions; as ‘far as we 
can colleét them, from this corre{pondence, had their-foun- 
dation. in truth; and-it. is only in sheology that he. claims. tp 
himfelf any fuperiority over his friend, This claim was 
indifputably well founded ; for it appears that Hurd, long 
after he was a fellow of Emandel, and a preacher.at W hitg- 
hall, an office which Warburten had procured, for hiny from 
the Bilhop of London, had not even. entered. on the regular 
fludy of theology! Hegce we find. his, illuflrieus: fiend 
repeatedly urging, him to lay afide, every other fludy for the 
Rudy of Avy s e; giving hun direflions, apparently at his 
own requeft, for the fuccelstul profecution of that fludy, 
and regictting, that he, was not better able to condutt 

through it, On one occalion he fays, ion 


“ Nothing could give me’ greater pleafure than to find yan 
haye a determined purpofe to profecute the ftudy of paper 
at the fountain-head. You are the only fucceffor I could w 
tohave. And if, for fome fecret reafons of providence, thefe 
attempts (of himfelf and his fuccefior) be not defeated, I am fure, 
if you live, you will effect what 1 atre » to make reve. 
lation underftood, which we aré ignorant of-to a degree, that 
will hereafter appear amazing to you. But 





Ex me verumque laborcni ; | 
Fortunam ex aliis.””  P, 63. 


From this paflage, and fome others {cattered through thefe 
letters, it would appear that Warburton really imagined, as 
his flatterers declared*, that he had difcovered a key to the 
true underftanding of the Scriptures, which had been hidden 
from the whole Chriftian world ever fince the age of the 
dpoftles! That he had a very clear conception of the im- 
port of God's feveral revealed difpenfations to man, and of 
their relation t6 each other, is unquedtionable ; and we are 
willing to admit, that, by his writings, he contributed more 
than any other individual of his day, to recall divinés to the 
fight path, from which many: of them had been drawn afide 
by a vain philofophy ; but we cannot admit that he made 
any diftovery, in the proper fenfe of the word, or that he 
taught any truth that had not been taught in the Englifh 
Church before he was born. ©. | 

He taught +, that the death incurred by the humaa race, 
through the fail of their firft parents, was the lofs of immor- 





* Browne, in his E/zy om Satire, and his Eftimate ou the Man. . 
ners and Principles of the Times. : 
+ In the Divine Legesien, and in his fermons, 
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tality ; that the Mofaic law, confidered by itfelf, as a diff 
fation diftinét from the Gofpel, held out no profpeét of ton 
ture rewards and punifhments toits votaries ; and that Chiift 
not only brought to light, but was likewife the author of, 
bite and wmmortality ; for ‘‘ as in Adam all die, even fo in 
Chrift, and in Chrift only, fhall all be made alive :"” but all 
this had been long before taught by Bifhop Bull, and Mr. 
Locke, with many others, to the writings of whom he was 
no ftranger. It is indeed fo obvioufly the view, which the 
facred Scriptures give of the fall and redemption of man, 
and of the progreflive method in which life and immortality 
were brought to /ighs, that it never, we think, could have 
been miftaken, if fome of the early converts to the faith had 
not entered on the ftudy of the oracles of God with minds 
tverted by a vain philofophy. The words employed by 
fes, when he relates the terms of the firft. covenant of 
life made with man, cannot, as we haveelfewhere proved *, 
be confiftently underflood to mean any tiling, more by the 
word death, than that death which is common to man and 
beaft,-—-‘* a ceafing to be, the lofing of all stations of life and 
fenfe,’’ as Locke exprefles ite For, as the fame Chriflian 
philofopher leven * it feems a ftrange way of under- 
flanding a law, which requires the.plaineft and direétett 
words, that by death thould be meant eternal life in mifery,— 
or the meceffity 4 fang continually, and fo multiplying the 
provocation.”’ ‘That Bifhop Bull underflood the penalty ot 
the fir tranfgreflion im the fame fenfe of the word death 
is univerfally known, and indeed apparent from the two fol. 
aveg thefes, which he maintains im his Examen Cenfura, 
cc. 

L. Fadus vite cum Adamo initum in Aatu integro, per ip- 
fius peccatum crritum fuit non mado ipft, fed et pafieris ipfus, 
ut jamomnes Ada filti, qua tales, fant fli mortis, hve A PRO- 
MISSO OMNI VITA IMMORTALIS PENITUS EXCLUS], 
ac mariendi neceffitat:, abjque fpe rejurrcétionss, fubjefit. 

7. Nalium Seen caine vite Foedus phe Adam 
pofteris imru:t Deus, quod nan in Chrifto Servatore nofiro, alter® 
dio Adamo, confirmatum ac fancitum fuerit ; proinde ipfiffimum 
fuerit Evangelium, juxta iliud Apofteli (Rom. 6. v- ult.) 
Denum Det cf vita eterna in Chrifto Jef Domino nofirs. 
Anin.. xvii. p. 76, &c. 

But if thefe two thefes were eflablifhed, and we think 
they were completely eftablifhed, by the learned author and 





— 


* Vol. XXII. pp. 592—596. 
+ Reafenablene/s of Chriftianity. 
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his editor *, it follows that the death incurred by the fin of 
Adam was the forfeiture of immortality both to himfelf and 
his dé(cendants; that the Mofaic law, confidered as a dif- 
penfation diftine? from the Gofpel, neither taught, nor cou 
teach, life aid immortality +. It follows alfo, that Chrift, 
by his death og the crofs, and his refurrettion from the 
dead, is the author of immortality to the whole human 
race; and we really know nothing beyond thefe pofitions, 
of any importance to the right underflanding of reve. 
fation, that Warburton has taught, either in his opws magnum, 
or in his fermons. He has perhaps taught thele truths, 
fomewhat more confiftently than his great. mafler, Bith 
Bull, who feems occafionally to have been od ok tig by the 
fame philofophical couclufions, which we believe to have 
originally perplexed tite doélrines of the fall and redemption 
of man; an he certainly bad jufter notions than Locke 
appears to have had of Auman merit; but a competent reader 
will eafily derive from his Bible, ‘with the aid of Locke's 
Reafonablenefs of Chriftianity, and Bull’s Latin and Englifh 
works, as correét notions of the great objeét of revelation, as 
he could derive from his Bible, with the aid of Warburton’s 
theological works. 

Thefe works, however, have undoubtedly been ‘ufeful ; 
for at the period, when, as Johnfonexpreffes it, ** W arbur- 
ton began to make hrs appearance in the firft ranks of learn- 
ing,” fuch divines as Bilhop Bull were not in fathion; and 


: 


* Grate. | 

+ Hence it is that the Sadducees, though they admitted nos 
the doftrine of the refurreétion, and @ven went fo far as to fay, 
that there is neither angel nor {pirit, were yet members of 
Jewifh church, and frequently held the office of high-prictt,. to. 
wards the conclafion of the Jewifh polity. But had the Mofaie 
law, confidered as a diftinét di tion by irfelf, been under. 
ftood to ceach the doétrine of life and immortality, furely the 
Pharvees, who were by much the moft numerous would 
have expelled the Sadducees both from the temple and the fy- 
nagogue, inftead of permitting them to. exercife the office of 
high-prieft. . Such of the Jews as iooked through the types and 
thadows of their law, to the bringing in of a better » and 
underftood the writings of the believed in. a future 
ftate of rewards and punifhments, on evidence of the fame kind, 
though inferior in degree, that we do; and were, to all intents 
and purpofes, Chriftians ; but the Sadducees, who mefted in the 
lester of the law, could have no fuch Cériffian faith os hepe. 2 
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the S-riprure do€irine of redemption too generally gave place 
to the oppofite fchemes of Calvinifls and Socinians, Of 
thefe two feéts, the former taught, that Chrift died only fur 
a fmall number of the human race; while the latter, with 
Hoadley at thew head, denied that his death was any kind of 
atonement, or that Chriflianity is any thing more than a re. 
st mga of the religion of nature; and of thefe dotirines, 
Varburton always writes with contempt or indignation. 
Even in thefe leaters, where his lauguage is much aeolas than 
in his controverfial writings, he calls ‘' Priefley a wretched 


fellow,” and {peaks thus of Bithop Clayton's Ejfay on 
Sprit s— 


‘© The Bithop of Clogher, or forme fach heathenith name in 
Treland, has vat publithed a book. It is made op out of the 
rubbith of old herefies ; of a much ranker caft than common Ari. 
anifor, jefus Chrift is Michael; and the Holy Ghoft, Gabriel, 
&c. This might be herefy in an Engtith bifhop, but in an Irith 
it -is only a blunder!"’ P. ga. 

That aman fo learned, fo zealous, and we mufi have leave 
to fay, inthe fundamental articles of Chiriftianity, fo ot- 
thodox, fhould have been upwards of fixty years of age be» 
fore he was promoted t the epifcopal bench, andthen never 
raifed higher chan to the See of Gloucefter, would appear 
rather extraordinary, were it not evident from thele letiers, 
that his conduét through life was not calculated to recommend 
him to thofe who have the ai lpotat of ecclefiaftical prefer- 
ment. He feems to have detefted the court, and to have 
written of it, and of every thing elfe, his real fentiments to 
all with whom he correfponded ; and fuch was the variety of 
epemies which his arrogdnee in coritroverfy excited againft 
him, rhat thefe fentiments could hardly fail to find then way 
abroad, and flep between him and the rewards, which mi 
otherwife have been beftowed on learning fo ufefully em- 


loved. On one occafion we find him thus exprefling 
Fimstelf. 


« What could make that important blockhead (you know 
whom) preach agzinft me at Sr. *s? He never met mie at 
Court, or at Powis or Neweafle Hoafe. And what was it to him 
whertier the Jews had a forere fife? Ir might be well for fuch as 
him, if the Chriftians had none neither. Nor, I dare fay, does 
he much trouble himfelf about the matter, whilf he fands fore- 
moft among‘t you in the new lend of promiye ; which, however, 
co the mortification of thefe modern fews, is a little diftant from 
that of grrfirwancr.”” P. 82. 


On 
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Oxi another occafion he fay, Yh tety 


'€ | deferred making my acknowledgments for the faveur of! 
your lat obliging letter, till I came to towm Tam now got’ 
hither to {pend the month of November—the dreadful month of : 
November! when the little wretches hang and drown themfelyesy. 
and the great ones fell themfelves to. the C— and the Devil, I) 
fhould be glad if any oceafion would bring you hither, that, £ 
might have the pleafure of waiting on you. don’t mean to thes 
C-— and the Devil, but in Bedford-row (where his own 
was), Not that 1 would fright you from thatearthly Pandemo.~ 
nium, @C—, becaufe never go thither, On the contrary, I 
with I could get you into the efre/e, For (with regard to you) , 
[ hould be fomething of the humour of honeft Cornelius Agtippay 
who when he left off conjuring, and wrote of the vanity of the 
art, could not forbear to give receipts, and teach bre novices 
the way to raife (and lay) the Devil. One method ferves for 
hoth, and his political reprefentatives are rendered traétable b 
the very fame method, namely, fwmigations. But thefe high 
myfteries you are unworthy to partake of.”” P. 1, , 


Very little harm could enfué from, his writing in. this 
manner, to a friend fo faithful as Hurd; but it appears, that 
he expreffed his fentiments in nearly the fame way, after he 
became a bifhop, even at the /evee ; and that he wrote, with ~ 
the fame want of worldly wifdom, to almoft every perfon, 
and, among others, to Dr. Middleton, whofe widow threat. 
ened to publifh his letters. When to this imprudent conduft . 
we add, what has indeed been always fulpeéted, and is here . 
proved by his owa acknowledgment, that he contrived to in- 
lert into the notes on the Dunciad many perfons of eminence, 
who were totally unknown to the author of that poem, only 
hecaufe they had offended himfelf or his friends, we cannot 
wonder that Warburton’s promotion se ettel and cos" 
after it did come, it kept not pace with thé promotion o 
others, of whom fome is haedly qualified to’ fupply the 
place of his amanuenfis. Yct, on the whole, hea in 
this correfpondence te lave been. a much more le man 
than we had imagined him to be; far from arrogant to thofe, 
who were neither infidels, nor coxcombs, nor infolent. to 
him; ready to folicit for. his friends, what he would net 
deign to afk for himfelf; and in the difcharge. of his duties 
asa bifhop exemplary. That his own report of humfelf, with 
re{peét to his epifcupal conduét, may be relied om, canned 
be queftioned; for it relates to matters im which Hurd, 
whom he made @rchdeacon of Gloucefter, could not be de- 
cesved; and the letters are written in @ oe 
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that they cannot have been intended to decewe the publi. 
We have not, therefore, a doubt, but they ‘* give, as Bifhop 
Hurd affares us they give, a true piéture of the writer's cha- 
raéter ;”” and we have, on that account, read them with much 
pleafure, which, however, would have been greatly aug- 
mented but for the omiffions, which we have already men. 
tioned with regret. As thefe omifftons cannot, we fuppole, 
be now lied, we would advife the publication of /Var-. 
burton’s Life, by Hurd, in 8vd. which would certainly be 
purchafed by every man who is in pofleffion of thefe Letters, 
or of any of the 8vo. editions of Warburton’s works; for 
the Letters throw light upon fome palfages in the Life, as the 
Life throws light upon tome of the Letters, and on many 
parts of the works. 


—> — —" 
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Art.1V. Sketches of Truth, Moral and Religious, with a 
Reference to the Alliance of Church and State. In Two 


Paris. 8 Vols: i2mo. Newcaftle. Longman, &c. 
1808. 


"THESE Sketches are by no mean hand. The defign is 

evidently good; the colouring, though ftrong in many 
places, chafte and correft; the touches lively, and in fome 
places brilliant. ‘The whole, in fhort, betrays the hand of 
a mafter. Many of them, however, are {till certainly mere 
fketches ; much remains to be filled up to complete the de- 
fign, but this may reafonably be left to the judicious and 
confiderate reader. The author thus introduces his fubjeét. 


««*« What is truth?’ was the queftion of an iniquitous go- 
vernor, addreffed to him who is the truth. Pilate neither withed 
nor waited a reply : he was apprehenfive that truck might prove 
ingonvenient to him; he felt the force of truth; bute as truth 
aceorded not with his rules of moral life, prudence urged him to 
fupprefs an inconvenience, Modern enquirers after truth, with 
the views of Pilate, have not Pilate’s honey. Profefling the 
bigheft veneration for the virtue, they would make the world be- 
lieve that truth is the great object of all their refearches : whereas 
the moft ardent of her admirers are incapable of diftinguifhing 
the features of troth, when they accidentally meet her, and 
wéuld difdain to acknowledge her, were truth unadorned to 
prefent herfelf to their view. 

“Po account for fuch unreafonahle condu@ in reafonable 
creatuses, let it be confidered, that every man his favourite 


fyaem, 
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fytem, whigh bypa fecret treaty,with his paflions, he has pledged 

himfelf to Tupport ; and thar, confequently, to fuit his yy 

every ‘man, truch mutt either be disfigured or difowned, ‘The , 
fact is, this barefaced virtue did heretofore dwell upon the earth; 
but being found, at variance with mens’ wants and withes,; and 

having ventured to thruft herfelf, in an lundreffed. fate, into all” 
companies, fhe was thought rude and vulgar ; and from becom. . 
ing at firft a little troublefome, fhe was foon voted Ampertinent ; 

and at length, grew fo extremely obnoxious to focicty, that. with 

univerfal acclamation, and without being fuffered to {peak a 

word in her own defence, fhe was fentenced to be driven out, 
bare and. naked as fhe was, into. perpetual banifhment, How 

wonderful then is it, that a regard for the name fhould exitt, 

when the thing itfelf is'a nonentity, oraf it exift, it is only as 

an empty fhadow! but. does not the fhadow prove the reality of 

the fubftance ? and. mutt. not that fubitance be of infinite value, 

whofe fhadow is fo eafily purfued ?*’ 


~The titles of the feveral fketches in the firft volume are 
enough to alarm any thinking mind ; as for inftance ; 

Truth, whether it exifls.. Truth, where it exifls. So- 
ciety not founded in Truth. Law derived from Contulion. 
Society not dependent on Truth for its fuppon. Law, the 
profeflion. of, at variance with ‘Truth, and fupported 
Confufion., Whether Truth fupports the Britifh Throne, 
Truth, whether influencing the Brititli Parliament sin all: its: 
Meatures. ‘Truth, in what Degree conneéted with political 
Expediency. Public Faith, whether founded in’ Truth? ’ 
Public Manners, whether founded in Truth. Of Education 
as founded in ‘Truth. 

It will be obvious that the anfwers to fuch enquiries being 
brought into the compafs of one fmall duodecimo volume, 
cannot be very full; neverthelefs, if befides' what is ex- 
prefled, very much more is fo plainly hinted at and infi- 
nuated, as to be eafily fupplied, the real quantity of matter 
may much exceed what 1s vilible and oftenfible.. We with 
one {ketch could have been appropriated, to the extraordinary 
circumftances in which truth has beea placed by the politics 
of the Contineat. She may have beem ill treated here, and 
much difcarded from certain affociations and companies, 
but nothing furely ever exceeded the mockery to which fhe 
hae recently been expofed, as well in’ the decrees, de- 
claratians, and public bulletins, which have been iffued ung | 
der the authority of the Regenerator of Europe, as in the'ad~ : 
drefles: prefemted from qifferent — to thit wa! pM 
fonage. But this, by the bye: To fhow the humour of the 


author we thall wanferibe fome of his remarks in proof “rg 
| w 
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what is placed at the head of his feventh fhetch, nattely 
that the profeffion of the law is at variance with truth, and 
faedertt by confufion, 


o It has been tly obfetved, that were the afs of the 







more perfpicuoufly worded with a proportionable 
of conjuntlive and disjundive particles the mote 
ra , they would be onderftood, and that as they are ned 
for direftion of all men, by being fimplified, they would be 
reduced more nearly to the level of the capacities of all men, and 
confequently require lefs exertions of the fill and ingenvity of 

y to fix their precife intention. Now, wete truth the great 
object of law and its expounders, is it not as cleat as the light, 
that @ more ready and fimple mode of difplaying trath would 
lowe ago have been adopred ?_ But, when it is confidered, that 
che practitioners of Jaw thrive in exa€t proportion to the guantum 
of perplexity and prolixity of legal proceedings, the inference 
that confufion, not truth, is the grand object of law and its 
practitioners, muoft be allowed to be jaft and nataral. Tenth is 
light; and notwithftanding, the wncertainties of the law arte 
called glorions, i.e. fall of light, (whence fome of its advocates 
contend that law is fall of light alfo) yet it is worthy of remark, 
ritae the comforts of this light fhine only on the pratitioners of 
law ; for its glories are incommunicable to the parties moft feel. 
ingly concerned for the cafe in the inveftigation of truth. The 
harvett of rhe law is obferved to be mott abundane when reaped 
im ayitts and thick clouds, and intpenetrable darknefs, i. ¢. con. 
fofion.. Put darknefs and confufion fabfit not im light and truth. 
(We are forry to add what follows) even that folemn appeal to 
the Ged of truth, which is required of all her conftiruted judges 
(jurymen, witneiles, &c-.) is fre thy made with fuch matret- 
tién and irreverence, as muft of icfelf, were there no other ar- 
gument, evince, erther that truth is not at all concerned in the 
bufinefs, or thar men believe the Ged of truth to be imatrentive 
to her concerns.”” 


In regard to the wording of the public flarutes, &c. there 
is alfo the followmg fubjomed as 2 note. (We know 
enough of the re e members of the law to be pet- 
fuaded that they will be more amufed than offended by the 
extratt we produce.) 


The ftatures at large are not feldom rendered more intricate 
by the endeavour to eiucidate cheir meaning with the aid of 
particles; and we are fo famaliarized to the file of am att of 
parliament, and co the: reunding ef its perieds by the aforefaid, 
\iaithy, fame, horwcver, notwithjtanding, &e. ‘That, were the 
number of thefe indifpenfuble make.we: ancngeineiin a -O 
ty afthe atts of Legilature might, peradventure, materially 


* 
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Ts it hecaufe the mpeg who aré employed in drawing ap 
thefe aéts, are paid by the feore for their words? or that having 
heretofore been cenfured for the omiffien ef fome weighty pars 
ticle, in their anxiety to avoid one extreme they tun into another? 
Like the fchoolboy who having been punifhed fort his anges 
in omitting fome infignificant little word in a copy of Latin 
verfes, in his next exercife, to thew that he had not forgotten the 
feproof, prefented his mafter with the following couplet: 


‘© Carmina non bona funt fine nunc, fine tune, fine quando, 
Quandoqvidem, quoniam, quippe, fed, atq; quia, 


Which may be thus rendered : 


‘© Statutes are bad without an and, now, then, 
Alfo, becaufe, but, fame, aforefaid, when, 


Nearly allied to the afore/aid particle ; and of equal utility 
are many of the law phrafés, adopted, it is prefumed, for the 
fake of the /olemn, which natutally attends the prolix: to in. 
Rance in the féllowing, 

“ To the contrary nottvithfanding—Each and every particular 
—Touching and concerning — Rights nominal and titular 

" The very a/efal legal phrafe—Tonching and concernin 


may ferve to introduce an a on an old fathioned barrifter, 
who was immoderately fond of that expreflion, 


* No, wonder this quaintly.joined pheete, 
With Sit Humdrum a fav’rite thou!ld be, 
For he ne’er feels concern for the cafe, 
Until he has touched the fee,’’ 


To the quotations which Mand at the head of Sketches 
IX. and X, viz. Whether truth influences the Britith Pare 
liament in all its meafures, and in what degree it is con- 
neéted with political expediency, the author very wifely 
leaves the anfwers to the judgment and, determination of the 
reader, after laying down fome axioms as applicable to 
certain cafes of political expediency, fanétioned by that 
auguft body. One axiom is this: ** Let every ad- 
vantage to the community be fuppofed to arife from the 
oblique movements which expediency warrants. If 
mjare the morals of the people: whatever 3 
movements cannot be connetted with truth.” Hethen notices 
the flave-trade.. * So long (foftered thall it be fard, rather} 
connived at by the legiflature without horror.” The Lot- 
tery, Provincial Banks, &c. . He does not ; CON» 
tend that truth muft never give way to expediency ; he ad- 
mits, that in politics, extreme may arife, which a 
require the facrifice of —— principles ; 
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he inftances the cafe of the feizure of the Danith fleet, in 
the autumn of 1807, of which he obferves, that “ If ever 
an extraneous meafure, which does not exaftly fquare with 
truth can be juftified by the neceffity of the times, it is this 
meafure.”’ Phe note fubjoined here, we cannot refrain from 


tranfcribing. 


“ Had it been poffible for poffeflion to have preceded ne. 
gotiation, the Danith fleet would have been fecured in the moh 
defirable way without blood-thed ; ard retained as a /aered de 
poftt, to be reftored to the Danifh government, whenever in that 
cafe it might be /s teftored with fafety to Great Britain. Thete 
is a fet of grumbling politicians, who can difcern no difference 
between the above meafure of ftridt necefity and the following 
inftances of tyrannical cruelty. The entrapping, imprifoning, 
and poifoning of the Governor of St. Domingo, Touflaint ; ¢ 
feizure and murder of the Due D’Enghien; the maffacre of 3,800 
Turkith prifoners im cold blood; the clearing of a whole hofpital 
of 530 wounded foldiers by poifon; the expulfion of the Houle 
of Braganza from the throne of Portugal * becaufe it was expe. 
dient to punith that houfe for its wilful negle& of fecuring the 
perfons of Britith merchants while Portugal was at peace with 
Great Britain.”’ 


We were highly pleafed with the twelfth thetch on public 
manners. The violation of truth m private parties and 
alfemblies, and in the article of drefs. The author's fatire 
in this fketch is very neat and pointed; and if our limits 
would admit we fhould be tempted to make many exiratts 
from it. His note on the equalizing tendency of the mode 
of drefs indulged im by the lower orders of fociety, we can- 
not omit, becaufe it 1s certainly a very notorious mftance 
of the bare-faced violation of truth, and is come to a pals 
that threatens much evi and confufion. 


« Bur from that fpecies of vanity, which is conneéted with 
drefs, Philalethes (this is the title the author ufes in his dedi- 
cation) would by no means exclude the male fex ; for by wear- 
ing clothes above his rank in life, every Aadow of a gentleman 
may wew appear (fumptuary laws are tacitly repealed) what he 

be, not what he is. And, is not this as great a fatis- 
faction to weak minds as the attainment of their withes would 
produce? Nay, by this general difregard to truth in drefs, great 


convenience arifes to jadividuals; fer every man enjoys the 
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* Written in December 1807. dasther cxpuifion on the 
&eore of expediency hath fince taken plage! ! 
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privilege Of that refpe€t which is attached to a fuperior Ration, 
whereby all men become equal. This fort of vanity is fo pres 
dominant in both fexes, that even the appearance of truth is 
feouted, as a thing intolerable, becaufe it is fo intimately cons 
nected with that equally intolerable principle called fhame."’ 


Though we were taught to expeé two diflin® parts of 
this work, yet we mult confefs we were fomewhat furprifed 
at the turn the work takés in the fecond volume. Tw fay 
we were difappointed would be very wrong, and yet we 
could have withed for more in the flyle of the fir volume, 
without a word lefs of the two laft. ‘Thefe latter are wholly 
upon the church, the eftablifhment, public liturgy, canons, 
articles, &e. &e. They are very fenfibly and learnedly 
written, and contain ‘many important remarks *, Some 
age will undoubtedly not approve the difpofition fhown 
y the author, totally to un-chureh (if we may ufe the term) 
what has commonly been called the Church of Rome; but 
his fri€tures upon this fubj &, undoubtedly, contain much 
found reafoning, and clearly evince, that many inconfiltent 
and unguarded conceflions upon this head have been made 
by fome of our moft eminent divines. The author totally 
rejefts the terms frue and falfe as applied to any Chriftian 
church, ‘The firft, he fays, (and we think, in ftri€tnefs of 
language, he is quite right) is redundant, and the latter ab- 
furd, nay, even impious. ‘This certainly demands confider. 
ation. Falfe dofrine, talle facraments, and wrong difcipline, 
according to the learned writer, muft neceffarily un-church 
any religious fociety calling itfelf Chriftian. We thould 
be glad to prefent our ranma with much of the author's 
feafoning upon this head, and with his rematks on the ar- 
ticles connetted with it, but to give a mutilated account of 





* We cannot omit to mention that we were rather puzzled to 
anderitand the author’s allufion to Mr, Lancafter’s fyftem of 
education at the end of his preface to the fecond part. In his 
Sketch on Education, the concloding tketch of his firft part, he 
expofes in lively terms the dangerous omiflion of religious in. 
fruétion, and very particularly of the leading dottrimes of the 
gofpel, and yet, in a note at the foot of the to the fecond 
part, he exprefsly exonerates Mr. Lancafter’s fyftem from all 
charges of this kind, though we have always been induced to 
think that fyftem particularly defective in this — to the 
pofitive fuppreffion of fome of the moft faving truths of Chriftianity, 
which Philalethes fo much condemns in the tketch immediately 


preceding. : 
Re bis 
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his arguments would be doing him a manifeft injuftice; and 
to extraét the whole that he-urges upon the funbje& would far 
exceed our limits; we can only fay that his remarks are 
highly deferving of attention, particularly of the attention 
of all who have the real welfare of Church and State at heart, 
or with to be well acquainted! with the hiftory and juft pre- 
tenfions of our own eitablifhment. y 

Philalethes does not omit to notice the obje&tionable and 
(as he juftly terms it) moft abominable exprefhon, applied to 
the facramental teft, of ‘‘ gua/ifying for an office.” It is fuch 
an abule of the original intention of the legiflature, and fuch 
a bare-faced violation of the trnth, that it deferves a place in 
thefe Sketches. We fully agree, that the qualification might 
beter have confifted in a teftimonial of the individual's pre. 
vious regular attendance at the altar of his own parith church 
at all the great feflivals. This muft have been originall 
mtended, and the abufes of the teft are certainly dif recta, 
both to the legiflature and the perfon offending. It would 
become the former to increafe the difficulty of fuch abufes, 
A religious teit ought only to have. in_view, a previous 
and iockfputable qualification. | 

We much approve the author’s remarks on extempo. 
rancous prayer. fis notes alfo upon this topic are valuable 
and important. 

The author has great objeftions to the Holy Communion 
being finll called ‘¢ A Sacrifice, a Feaft upon a Sacrifice, 
the Unbloody Sacrifice, &c.”” ** Why fuch a notion fhould 
Rill prevail, and be contended for by ‘many divines,” he 
expreffes hunfelf at a lofs to imagine. It is not our bufinels 
to enter into this controverfy ; thofe more modern Proteftant 
writers who have maintained the do€trines of ‘* the Unbloody 
Sacrifice,”” a “ Feaft upon a Sacrifice, &c.’’ have been 
careful in their feveral writings to vindicate their own 
works from all fufpicions of countenancing the Papal Sa- 
crifice of the mafs, the chief mifchief to be guarded again ; 
and which we conceive cannot now be gaiming ground in 
the world any where, and therefore is not fo much to be 
regarded. Neverthelefs, truth certainly demands that, in a 
cale of fach importance, the moft clear and applicable ex 
preflions fhould be ufed, and therefore it properly falls 
within the views of Philalethes to notice this particular 
point. The ancient fathers certamly, not only in their figu- 
rative language, (which the auther notices) but in the plaineft 
cerms, fpeak of the Eucharift as an Unbloody Seecrifice, 
and therefore « is no wonder that fuch a netion fhould have 

been 
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been efpoufed by many learned men ; but whether opinions 
were formerly entertained of it, or whatever refemblances 
have been traced between the Eucharift and the Jewith 
facrifices, molt certainly the fimpleft and lealt obje&ionable 
light in which we can regard it, is that of a mofl folemn 
Euchariftical commemoration of the one great facrifice for 
the fins of the whole world. It would lead us far into Kc. 
clefiaftical Antiquities to flate our full opinion upon the 
fubjeét. 

Notwithftanding his ftri€tures on the Liturgy and fervices 
of the church, and the feveral hints towards correétion in- 
terfperfed, the author thus exprefles himfelf at the conclufion 


of {ketch twenty-feven, 
‘« The Liturgy of the Church of England, being a human 


compofition, and of human-teftimony, is not like the Ark of 
Ifrael, or as the facred mountain was, unapproachable. With 
fuch freedom, therefore, as truth demands; and let it be faid, 
with fuch refpect as the nature of the fubject juftly claims, the 
feveral parts of the church fervice have been confidered, It 
has been fhewn, that notwithftanding defeéts in language and 
fentiment,” fome of which muft be attributed to the temper of the 
times when the Liturgy was framed, and others toa lefs extended 
view of Chriftianity than what is opened to the prefent day, 
the pious, rational Chriftian, in defiring a review of the liturgy, 
only defires to render it more edifying, by having it made more 
perfect. Nor does he alledge this as a juft ground of feparation 
from the Church of England ; he is by choice a member of that 
church, and by choice he continues in her communion. Com. 
paring the divine worfhip of the Diffenters, wherefoever a form 
of divine worfhip cxifts amongft them, with the Liturgy of the 
Church of England, he is convinced of its fuperior excellence, 
The Diffenters, indeed, generally fpeaking, have no liturgies, 
confequently no common-prayer, becaufe they have no precompofed 
forms. They have xo confeffion of fin made by the people, 20 
abfolution pronounced by the minifter ; no appointment of pfalms ; 
no choice of leffons ; no rehearfal of creeds, or public confeflion 
of faith; no variety of colleéts; no litany ; no commandments ; 
feidom the Lord’s Sapper; feldom the Lord's Prayer, which is 
left as the warrant and pattern for all pre-compofed torms.’’ 


We muft here clofe our account of thefe three /mail 
duodecime volumes. We little thought, when we firit opened 
them, to find fo much in them of real value and importance 
to the fcholar, the divine, and, we muft add, the ftatefman. 
We expeéted, at beft, a lively and amufing fatire on the 
manners of the day, and lighter abufes in Church and State, 


and we muft contefs, the dedication did not much tend to 
R3 alter 
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alter our expeétations, but we advanced only a very fhort 
way, before we found that we were got into goodly com. 
pany and can fafely aflert, that our refpef and veneration 
or 


the author increafed as we proceeded page by page, to 
the very lait leaf of the whole work. 





emenenall 


Art. V. A Complete Syflem of Aftronomy, Vol. III. By 
the Rev. §. Vinee, Plumian Profeffor of Aftronomy at Cam- 
bridge. 4to. Price il. 15s. Lunn. 1809. 


Wwe have already sees an account of the two firft vo- 

lumes, (Brit. Crit. vol. xvi. p. 627. vol. xvii. pp. 
46, 239. and vol. xx. p. 655); the third, which is now 
publifhed, completes the work; and we congratulate the 
public on its completion, as we are now in poffeffion of, 
what the title-page flates, 4 Complete Syflem of Ajftronmy, 
in all branches, comprifing Plane and PhAyfical Altronomy, 
with a fet of Aftroromeal Tables of the lateft con- 
firuftion. The Epochs are reduced to the meridian of 
Greenwich; and the French Tables being, as we are in- 
formed, very incorrett, they were put into the hands of a 
proper perfon, by the Board of Longitude, to be examined, 
and ave now given as corrected from that examination. We 
may therefore prefume, that we now have, what has long 
been wanted, a complete and correét fet of ARronomi 
Tables. 

Thefe Tables are preceded by an Introduétion, explain- 
ing their conftruction and ufe, with examples of calculation. 
The Profeffor has given a very full and clear explanation of 
every thing relative to the fubjeét, fo that the computer is 
not only made acquainted with the methods of calculation, 
but alfo with the principles on which they are founded. 

- The Introduction includes the following articles :—On 
the Conftrutiion of the Solar Tables. To calculate the 
Place of the Sun. To find the Obliquity of the Ecliptie. 
To correét the Sun’s Longitude, Right Afcenfion, and De- 
clination, on account of his Latitude, To find the Sun’s 
Diameter, Parallax, horary Motion; and his Diameter in 
fidereal and mean Solar Time. On the Conftruétion of the 
Lunar Tables. To find the Quadratures and Syzygies of 
the Moon, with the Days when the Eclipfes are ex to 
happen. On Aftronomical Refrattion. Two Methods of 
finding the Co-officients of the Equations. On the Tables ‘ 
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of the Planets, and the Method of reducing their Helio. 


centric to their Geocentric Places; with examples. On 
the Tables for computing the Eclipfes of Jupiter's Satel- 
lites, Such are the contents of the Tomedaihien, in which 
the reader will find all thefe matters very fully and clearly 
explained. The Tad/es are, of the Sun; of the Moon; on 
Retraétion ; on the Sun’s Parallax; of Mercury, Venus, 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Georgian, and Jupiter's Satellites. 
Thus we have put the reader in poileffion of what he may 
find in this volume, from which Pe will be enabled to form 
a judgment of its value. We hefitate not to pronounce it 


a great acquifition to the public. 





Art. VI. Romantic Tales, by M. G. Lewis, Efq. 4 Vols. 
igmo. J1. 4s. Longman and Co. 1808, 


R, Lewis has, in one refpeét, profited by experience. 

He trufts lefs and lefs to his own genius, and it is pof- 
fible (to fay probable would be too much) that in a few 
years more he may know himfelf fufficiently to ceafe writing 
altogether. He hes now delfcended to ** Romantic tales; 
a {pecies of compofition which, perhaps, of all others, re. 
uires the leaft ingenuity, the lea S aaigins of the world, 
the leaft fkill in pourtraying charaéter, and (as the ftories 
are detached and fhort) the leaft ftretch of invention, Yet 
even to fo light a tafk as this, the modefly of this author 
would not fuffer him to afpire; and thefe tales are princi- 


pally taken from foreign languages. 


“ T am equally unwilling,’’ he declares, in his preface, * to 
take any merit to myfelf, which does not juftly belong to me, 
and to deprive another of that praife, which is his due; bur I 
find it difkcalt to point out exactly what portion of the followin 
work is my individual property. Even in thofe tales whic 
are leaft my own, I have made fo many and fuch important al. 
terations, omiffions, and interpolations, that it would have been 


lefs treuble to write an extire new work.’’ 


Ona fubje& of fuch prodigious importance, the author 
cannot certainly be too folicitous to prevent his readers from 
falling into error, efpecially as the texture of the ftories is 
fuch, that, without exprefs caution, many readers would have 
fufpefted that they were Mr. Lewis's own. The latter part 


of this ftatement is no more et than the praétice for which 
+ it 
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it is meant to apologize. Among others, Dryden has ufed 
it, in his preface to the Mock Aftrologer; but, however 
boaftfully fuch declarations may be made, it is not to be exs 
= that a judicious reader will admit a bad performance, 

owever difficult, as equivalent to a good one; or be fatif. 
fied with an author, who having difcovered fomething very 


contemptible, beftows great pains in making it,—no better 
than he found it. 


«¢ But I doubt not,”’ he continues, “* any fuch work compofed 
by my own, unaflifted abilities, would have been greatly inferior 
to the prefent, In this dilemma, I believe the beft and fhorteft 
way will be to requeft my readers to afcribe whatever pleafes 


them to the authors of the original Tales, and to lay all the 
faults at my door.’’ 


Mr. Lewis choofes the largeft, though not the moft agree- 
able fhare. But he knows not what he is undertaking—/et 


him claim only half the faults, and he will foon find himfelf 
overburdened. 

The firft Romance, called “ Miftruf, or Blanche and 
Ofbright,” is principally borrowed from a German Tragedy. 
It has more merit than many of the tales, and fome of the 
fituations are contrived with ingenuity. The fubjeét is, the 
feuds of two families, which are involved in diftrefs and 
animofities, through their mutual fufpicions, excited by fal- 


lacious circumftances. But, furely, few can admire fuch 
defcriptions as thefe. ‘ 


*« His heart was the feat of agony; a thoufand fcorpions 
feemed every moment to pierce it with their poifonous ftings ; 
but not one rear forced itfelf into his blood-fhot eye-balls ; not 
the flighteft convulfion of his gigantic limbs betrayed the filent 
tortures of his bofom.”’ 

‘© His glaring eyes were ftretched widely, as if their ftrings 
were on the point of breaking, and the flames which blazed in 
them were red and livid, Difdain feemed to curl his lips and 
expand his noftrils.’’ 

‘* His eyes blazed ; his mouth foamed; his coal-black hair 
ftood ereét, in which he twifted his hands, ‘and, tearing out 


whole handfulls by the roots, he ftrewed them on the coffin which 
ftood befide his feet.’’ . 


This is the true High-Dutch bombaft, but there is a more 
ferious objef&tion to this Romance—the morals of certain 
perfonages in it. A knight (Sir Ottokar) is guilty of a grofs 
and evident lie, and yet he is reprefented as a noble and 


heroic charatter.. Count Rudiger is depiéted as follows: 


He 
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« He was not a villain; on the contrary, crimes filled his 
foul with horror and indignation ; nay, he poflefied a thoufand 
noble, generous, and heroic feelings—but he was the flave of 
tempe{tuous paflions.’’ 


' Yielding to thefe paffions, he becomes the feducer of a 
nun; he caufes a kinfman and gueft to be murdered within 
the precinéts of his own caftle; and, laftly, flabs his own 
fon, whom he miftakes for the daughter of his enemy. And 
fuch a man is ‘‘ not a villain.” He poffeffes noble, generous, 
and heroic feelings, by thonfands. 

_ This romance is followed by fome ballads, the poetry of 
which is in general defpicable. For inftance, 


*¢ Of the noife was well aware he, 
In the dungeon’s depth who lay : 
Holy crofs and bleffed Mary, 
Wherefore fhout the Moors to day ?’* 
Again— | 
‘¢ Till with quick impatience glowing, 
Vowed the king in angry fpeech, 
Till on earth the thield was feen, no 
Bread fhould in his realm be broke. 


Sayft thou? cried with joy Guarino, 
(Hark and heed the words he fpoke.)’” 


This and the next poem are tranflated from the Spanith. 
In *“ King Rodrige’s Fail,” the reader is prefented with a 
thought not often paralleled. 


‘© The fifh in anxious terror fighed, 
So rude a tempeft fhook the wave :’’ 


O! mutis quoque pifcibus, 
Donatute cycni, fi libeat, fonum, 


Thefe muit have been odd fifth! Doubtlefs, the lines are 
faithfully tranflated from the original, but, though fighing 
may be cuftomary with the gudgeons in Spain, oie Mr. 
Lewis bad better have made one more “ important altera- 
tion,” and not have difgufted the Englifh reader by fo unna- 
tural athought. We have read in burlefque of * fithes be- 
ginning to fweat,”’ but the true fentimental, fighing, Spanith 
melt is to us a non-delcript. 

Who can forbear admiring the almoft Hibernian fimpli- 
city of this lanza. 


* The tower then went fhe round and round, 
Art here my love in fetters bound ? 


Oh fpeak one word my Rupert dear, 
And tell me if my voice you bear ?” 


“ec Sir 
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** Sir Guy the Seeker” is a tale of terror, founde’ on an 
Englifh tradition. It confifts of the adventures of Sir Guy 
with a red hot conjuror, in an enchanted caftle. The raging 
of the fea, among rocks, is thus elegantly defcribed. 


“¢ The fpray as it broke, appeared like fmoke, 
From a fea volcanoe pouring ; 
And ftill did it rumble, and grumble, and tumble, 
Rioting! raging! roaring ?’’ 


But as the reader is doubtlefs furfeited for the prefent with 
Mr. L.’s poetry, we proceed to the next tale, entitled ** The 
Anaconda.” This is certainly the beft romance none not 
the moft original) in the whole colle&tion. Its fubjet is the 
exertions of two faithful friends to relieve a gentleman, who 
is befieged in his pavilion by the enormous ferpent, called 
the Anaconda. ‘This hideous monfter is well defcribed, and 
the horrors of its appearance difplayed to the beft advantage. 
It is a pity that the beft tale in the work (and almoft the only 
gvod one) fhould be introduced by fo paltry and improbable 
an incident as that which precedes it. 

The ballad called the ** Dying Bride,’’ is not worth 
notice. 

** The four Facardins,” is tranflated from the French of 
Count Antoine Hamilton, who, in another tale, called 
** Fleur d’Fpine,”’ has, with equal humour and elegance, 
bantered the fondnefs of his countrymen for fuch tales as 
thofe in the Arabian Night's entertainments. 

The tranflator fays of it in his preface :— 


“¢ It was left imperfe€t, and indeed it is moft likely, that the 
author never intended to finifh it, and wrote without any fettled 
plan. Yet I believe, few people have ever read it without feel. 
ing regret at its abrupt termination. This deficiency I have 
endeavoured to fupply—the brilliance of colouring, the playful- 
nefs of imagination, thofe eafy graces and that felicity of ex- 

reffion, which give fuch a charm to the French tale, I well. 
ames to be quite beyond my reach, and I have not even at- 
tempted to imitate them. My utmoft aim has been to finifh 
thofe adventures by fome means or other, which Count Hamilton 
had left imperfe& ; and confcious that to rival the firft part in 
wit, would for me be an hopelefs attempt; I have only endea- 
voured to make the fecond r nama it in extravagance,’’ 


Mr. Lewis is totally miftaken if he imagines that extra- 
vagance alone can render ajtale like this amufing. Ne 
reader of tafte admires a flory merely becaufe the adventures 
are ftrange and unnatural. Mr. L. may invent as many 


flying 
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fiying tigers and gallopping joint-ftools as he pleafes, but 
if his tale is deftitute of the whimfical turn of theught, and 
the elegant naiveté, which fhould form the poner orna- 
ment of compofitions like thefe, it is fcarcely fit to amufe 
children, and unworthy to keep company even with Little 
Thumb and Jack the Giant-Killer. 

The firft part of the ‘* Four Facardins,” is not deficient 
in fpirit and livelinefs. ‘The addition made by Mr. Lewis, 
falls infinitely below the original. It is not merely in hu- 
mour and imagination that the French author leaves his imi- 
tator far behind, but alfo in this grand point—in knowing 
when to leave off. Some readers may be difappointed at 
the abrupt conclufion of the original ftory, but none can 
with that it had been longer: what then are we to think of 
an author who writes a fecond part equal in length to the 
fir? It is impoffible to keep the attention fo long fixed 
upon objeéts fo effentially out of nature. In Mr. Lewis's 
hands, the ftory becomes intricate and fatiguing. He has 
kept his word in not ns the eafy graces of the French 
tale; but he has fubftituted for ‘* brilliance of colouring,” 
glaring abfurdity ;and for ** felicity of expreflion;” grofs 
vulgarity. For inftance: 


‘“* A fig for the ftars!’’ cried the giant; ‘they-don’t know 
what they talk about; for it was but laft night, that I read in 
them shel identical words, written in a very neat running hand : 
A Sapinella of Jutland fhall never marry Facardin, prince of 

ir.’ ae? 

— Here fhe began to weep, as if fhe meant to fet the room 
afloat.’’ 

—‘ He vowed to make your mother laugh on the wrong fide 
ef her mouth.” : ) 

—‘ He gave my mouth fuch a flicer, that he flit it completely 
from ear to ear.”’ 

‘* The lions foon found that there went two words to that 
bargain.”’ 7 

‘* If you refufe to conclude your adventures yourfelf, may I 
never {peak again if I don’t do it for you with two yards and a 
half of whipcord: now that’s flat.’ 


Perhaps Mr. Lewis is unfortunate enough to imagine, 
that there is great humour in making kings and princes talk 
like Englifh apprentices, and an Afiatic hero call a conjurer 
** Doftor,” and talk of a “ Univerfity degree;” while a 
Baftrian princefs trufts to the “* information of newfpapers.”’ 
The Prince of Ophir fancies fie hears a lady called “* bone 
of his bone, &c. ; 


and a party meet at Delhi “ on the fir? 
: f 
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f April,” which, Dinarzade obferves, muft have been done 
or the purpofe of “* making April fools of them.” This is 

not badelonies it is mere fenfelefs abfurdity. 

The moral is, ‘* get married, and do not wafte your time 
on childifh ftories.’’ The latter piece of advice is unnecef. 
fary ; for thofe who have heard or read this through will 
furely never wifh for another childifh flory. The author 
wery necdlefsly adds, may you fleep foundly. 

** Oberon’s Henchman” has more poetical merit than any 
other of the metrical tales, though in the beft parts the good 
and bad are conftantly intermixed. 

** My Uncle's Garret Window” (from the German) is the 
account of a fort of fentimental ¢/pionnage, and confifis of 
obfervations made by means of a pocket telefcope, and from 
a garret window, on the motions of a family oppofite. From 
eircumftances thus obferved, and from the geftures of the 
different charaéters (who, very fortunately, tranfaét all mat- 
ters of importance in the front rooms, while the window. 
fhutters are unclofed at almoft all hours of the night) a ory 
is colleGied. The tale contains nothing new, but the idea 
of aromance in pantomime, which is not very ingenious. 

** Bill Jones,” founded on a feaman’s natrative,. has fome | 

rood and many bad lines. The following circumftance is 
horrible and difgufting. 


** You won’t!’’ fays the Captain; ‘* time will fhow 
If you keep your oan oF not ; 
For now in the negro kettle below, 
Old dog, your fcoundrel limbs L'il throw, 
And I'll fee what fat you’ve got!”’ 


To make amends, thefe lines are natural and affeéting. 
Speaking of his wife and children, who perifhed by a fre, 
the failor fays, 


** Still do I hear their fcreams for aid, 
Which to give was paft man’s power ! 
I faw in earth their coffins laid : 
Well! my heart of marble muft be made, 


Since it did not break that hour !** . 


“ Amerafjan,” an Eaftern Tale, of German origin, 1s 
the hiftory of a certain Grand Vizier, who, wifhing to purfue 
a courfe of uniform re€titude, applies to the magic art, and 
fummons from the frozen regions of the North, a fpirit, who 
isto “* unmafk the wilful hypocrify of thofe who furround 
him, and difpel the involuntary illufions of his own enthu- 


fiaftic heart.” The event is, that by comftantly _ end 
en 
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bafenefs of thofe who call themfelves his friends, and finding 
his benevolent intentions checked by a foreknowledge of 
their confequences, he becomes gloomy and miferable. The 
fame, or nearly the fame idea, has often been ufed before, 
and with better fuccefs. The progrefs of this narrative is 
languid, the incidents follow one another flowly, and the 
hero excites but little intereft. 

But there is in this tale a paflage too offenfive'to pafs wn. 
noticed. The {pirit tells Amoraflan, 


“ T ufed to hear much about fuch things, when I lived in the 
court of Solomon, 

‘© Amoraffan, Of Solomon the wife ? 

“ The Spirit. Aye, the wife as he was called, f 
was his flave, and in his latter years his conftant companion, It 
was in my fociety that he learned that every thing on earth was 
vanity.’’ 





As long as Mr. Lewis amufes himfelf peaceably with genii, 
fpirits, and fuch imaginary beings, he can excite no feeling 
but pity or contempt, but when he mingles his own feveri 
dreams with the facred truths of fcripture, the profanationm 
muft not pafs without the fevereft animadverfion, It would 
be well if he would borrow a Bible, and confider before he 
ventures fuch an infinuation as “ the wife — as he was call. 
ed,” whom and what it is that he is thus ridiculing. He would 
find, that the wifdom of Solomon was the immediate and 
peculiar gift of God; and therefore not to be tampered with 
inthe flighteft degree. If this has no weight with the author 
himfelf, yet he fhould have fome regard ter the prejudices of 
his readers. 

Indeed, a ftrain of ee oe for the fcriptures pervades 
moft parts of this work. itnefs the following inftances, 

In “ Blanche and Ofbright,”’ the hero, entering a monk’s 
cell, is taken by him for the archangel Michael.—** He was 
fo convinced of this,” a I author, “* shai he was on the 
very point of afking news of the Dragan.” 

as : i ss Ane Part II. 


“ A pigeon, to which I was helped, proved fo extremely 
old and tough, that in my confcience I believe it was the Jame 
that carried Noah the olive branch.” ' 

* A Soprano (who /ecked like Methnfalem) favoured us by 
warbling Salomon’s Song.” 

Dinarzade (quoting the New Teftament) compares long petti- 
coats to charity, becaufe they_“* frequently cover a multitude 


of defelrs.” * 
Could not Mr. Lewis be cOntent with abfurdity, bc mb if, 
Such 





and vulgarity ? 
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Such are thefe tales, and certainly the author has at leaf 
evinced a very difinterefted fpirit, in compiling, for the 
amufement of a very few readers, a work from which he 
can himfelf derive fo very little credit. To fuppofe thefe 
tales will be remembered, would be the moft illiberal thi 
we could furmife of Mr. Lewis’s readers ; that they may be 


fpeedily and utterly forgotten, is the moft charitable with we 
can form for him. 


—_—_— 





Art. VII. Philefophical Tranfafions, &c. 
{Concluded from p. 108.) 


V. GDN Super-acid and Sub-acid Salts. By Wm. H. Wal. 
lafton, M.D. Sec. R.S. 


Fhis author having remarked, in the courfe of his experi- 
ments, feveral faéts tending to prove a curious law refpeéting 
the fuper-acid and fub-acid tals: intended to purfue the in- 
quiry with the view of difcovering the caufe to which fo re- 
qular a relation might be afcribed. 


«* But fince,”’ he fays, ‘* the publication of Mr. Dalton’s theory 
of chemical combination, as explained and illuftrated by Dr. Thom- 
fon *, the inquiry which I had defigned appears to be fuperfluous, 
as all the facts that I had obferved are but particular inftances of 
the more general obfervation of Mr. Dalton, that in all cafes the 
fimple elements of bodies are difpofed to unite atom to atom 
fingly, or, if either is in excefs, it exceeds by a ratio to be ex- 
pteffed by fome fimple multiple of the number of its atoms. 

** However, fince thofe who are defirous of afcertaining the 
juftnefs of this obfervation by experiment, may be deterred by 
the difficulties that we meet with in attempting to determine 
with precifion the conftitution of gafeous bodies, for the expla- 
nation of which Mr. Dalton’s theory was firft conceived, and 
fince fome perfons may imagine that the refults of former experi- _ 
ments on fuch bodies do not accord fufficiently to authorize the 
adoption of a new hypothefis, it may be worth while to defcribe 
a few experiments, each ef which may be performed with the ut- 
moft facility, and cach of which affords the moft direét proof of 
the proportional redundance or deficiency of acid in the feveral 
falts employed.’’ P. 96. | 


This author then defcribes the experiments, which were 
performed upon the ~~ of potafh, the fuper-ful- 





** ® Thomfon’s Chemiftry, 9d Edition, Vel. III, p. 425.” 
9 phate 
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phate of potafh, the fuper-oxalate of potafh, and the qna- 
droxalate of potafh, to which feveral pestinent remarks are 
fubjoined. 3 


VI. On the Inconvertibility ¢ Bark into Alburnum. By 
Thomas A. Knight, Efq. F.R.S. 


In a former paper this author endeavoured te prove that 
the matter, which compofes the bark of trees, previoufly 
exifts in the cells of the bark as well as of the alburnum, in 
a fluid flate, which even when extravafated is capable of 
changing into a pulpous and cellular, and oltiniately a val- 
cular fubftance. In the prefent paper he endeavours to 
ashy that the bark thus formed, remains in the ftate of 
ark, and no part ef it is converted into alburnum, as has 
hitherto been generally believed by naturalifts. 

In fupport of this opinion, Mr. K. defcribes fome experi. . 
ments made exprefsly for the purpofe, and adds a variety of 
judicious obfervations; yet, upon the whole, it does not 
feem that his propofition is fo fatisfactorily eftablithed as pers 
haps might be withed. 


VII. Some Account of Cretinifm. By H. Reeve, M.D. 


Cretinifm, a word of uncertain derivation, has been ufed 
to denote a peculiar morbid ftate incident to human beings 
in fome diftriéts of Switzerland, in the Valais, in Carinthia, 
and other places. 

Defirous of inquiring into the nature of this fingular ma- 
lady, Dr. R., in the year 1805, had the opportunity of gra- 
tifying his curiofity by examining feveral perfons afflitted 
with it, at Martigny, at Sion, and at other villages in the 
Valais. Andthe refult of his examination is defcribed in 
the prefent paper. 


“ Cretinifm,’’ he fays, * is found not only in the vallies of 
the Alps, both on the French and Italian fide of thefe mountains, 
but in the mountainous parts of Germany and Spain; and it was 
ebferved in Chinefe ‘[artary by Sir George Staunton, in a part 
of that country much refembling Switzerland and Savoy ,in its 
alpine appearance. The enlargement of the thyroid gland called — 
goitre, is the moit firiking feature in the niga erry a 
cretin; but this is not a conftant attendant. His head alfo is 
deformed, his flature diminutive, his complexion fickly, his 
conntenance vacant and deftitute of meaning, his lips and eye. 
lids coarfe and prominent, his fein wrinkled and bis 
mufcles loofe and flabby. The — of his mind correfpond 
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to the deranged ftate of the body which it inhabits ; and cretj. 
nifm prevails in all the intermediate degrees, from exceffive ftu. 
pidity to complete fatuity.’”’ P. 112. 


Cretinifm is generally accompanied with goitre, or 
bronchodele; but this author thinks, that there is no necef. 
fary connection between them, and he adduces feveral rea. 
fons in fupport of his opinion. 

With reipeft to the oiigin of this diforder, Dr. R. ex. 


preffes himfelf in the follewing manner ; 


‘* To what peculiarities then, in the phyfical conftitution of 
certais diftridts, are we to afcribe the produdtion of this fingular 
malady ? Sauffure’s defcription of the Valais is exceedingly pre. 
cife.and accurate, and the caufes which he has alledged appear 
fufficient to account for the phenomena. The vallies where cre- 
tinifm is moft frequent, are furrounded by very high mountains ; 
they are fhelied from the currents of air, and expofed to the di- 
reét and fit] more to the reflected rays of the fun. The effluvia 
from the marthes are very ftrong, and tlre atmofphere humid, 
elofe, and oppreffive. All the cretins that 1 faw, were in ad. 
joining houfes, in the little village called La Batia, fituated in 
a narrow corner of the valley, the houfes being built up under 
ledges of the rocks, and all of them very filthy, very ciofe, very 
hot, and miferable habitations. . In villages fituated higher up 
the mountains, no cretins are to be feen, and the mother of one 
of the children told me, of her own accord, without my aking 
the queftion, that her child was quite a different being when he 
was up the mountain, as fhe called it, for a few days. 

‘* The production of cretinifm, by the bad quality of the air 
and the food, the negic¢t of moral education, and other evils at- 
tendant upon poverty, is fupported by tats fo pointed, that the 
greater number of cafes in mountainous difriéts where fnow-water 
abounds, may fafely be afcribed to thefe general caufes. The 
notion of fhow-water being the caufe of goitre, and confequently 
of cretinifm, feems to have been derived from Pliny (Lib. IT. 
cap. 37.) and copied by almoft every fucceeding writer, becaufe 
it coincided with their hypothefes of cold and crude matters, al- 
though dirc¢tly contradicted by fa&ts. In the firft place, perfons 
born in places contiguous to the glaciers, who drink no other 
water than what flows from the melting of ice and fnow, are not 
fubject to this diforder ; and, fecondly, the diforder is obferved 
in places where fhow is unknown.’? P. 114. 


This author next proceeds to prove, that the idea of this 
diforder being occalioned by the calcareous muaiter with 
which the water is impregnated, is equally falfe. And, 1n- 
ftead of thofe fidlitious caufes, he attributes the origin of the 
diiorder to the want of energy in the parent, which is com- 
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municated to the offspring, whence the children become de- 
formed and cacheétic very early in life; the growth of the 


body is thus neceflarily impeded, the abdomen becomes ene 


Jarged, the glands {welled, and the mental powers become 
more or lefs defeéiive, both from the want of a proper or- 
ganization, and from a total negleéi of education. 

Two plates are annexed to this paper, which exhibit two 
views of the fkull of a cretin, which has the following re- 
markable peculiarities : | 


‘‘ Itis the cranium of acretin, who died at the age of thirty, 
yet the fontanelie is not clofed, the fecond fet of teeth are not 
out of their fockets, and none of the bones are diftinétly and 
completely formed. The head is very large, the face fmall; it 
is like the fkull of an adult joined to the face of a child; every 
part bears marks of irregularity in the growth and formation ; 
and irregular action mutt have been the concomitant of fuch a 
morbid ftru€ture, whether the appearances be confidered as caufe 
or effect. 

‘© The four angles of the os male are not well defined ; the 
zygomatic and maxillary procefies of this bone are wanting ; the 
nafal procefies of the fuperior maxillary bone are very large, and 
exhibit no marks of union with the os malz ; the offa nafi are 
very fmall ; the temporal bone is imperfectly formed ; the zygo. 
matic procefs terminates at the coronoid procefs of the lower jaw ; 
the maftoid and ftyloid proceffes are wanting, and the pars pe. 
trofa remarkably fmall; the fquamous portion not diftinctly 
marked ; the os occipitis unufually large, and numerous addition. 
al bones, offa triquetra, along the whole courfe of the lambdoid 
future. Thefe appearances will be readily feen by referring to 
the figures; the other deviations from the natural ftru€ture cor- 
refponded with thofe already defcribed by different writers,’? 


P. 119, 


This author likewife obferves, that cretinifm is one of the 
ftrongeft inftances to prove the effects of phyfical caufes on 
the mind. And, in fa&t, it is at prefent perfeétly well un- 
derftood, that cretinifm may be prevented by removing chil- 
dren from the confined and dirty places where it prevails, 
and by giving them nurfing and education in the higher parts 
of the mountains. 


VIII. On anew Property of the Tangents of the three Angles 
of a Plane Triangle. By Mr. William Gerrard. 


This property is expreffed in two propofitions, which are 
as follows : 


Prop. I. In every acute angled plane triangle, the fum of 
the three tangents of the three angles multiplied by the {quare 
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of the radius, is equal to the continued produé of the tan. 
gents. 

Pri p. IL. In every obtufe angled plane triangle, the fum 
of the three tangents of the tnree angles mul: iplie: d by the 
fquare of radius, 1s equal to their coatinued produét. 

Thole propofitions are demontlrated in the paper, ai id for 
that purpote two diagrains are e printe d upon the fame page 
with the lctrer-prefs. 


1X. On a new Property of a i s of three Arches tris 
Fine the C mown? Fy} CN of pele By Nevil ’ Majkelyne, 
2. iL). F. R.S . dill *s Apron a ry vad, 


Dr. Motkelyne, who communicated the preceding paper 
to the Roya Society, havi ig obferved the property of the 
tangeuts, Suc. as mentioned ir that paper, was 1m dueed to 
try a ther a fimilay property might not belong to the tan. 
gents of thice arches trie fine the whole circumference ; 


and, on examination, found that fuch was aétually the 
cafe. 


** Let the cireumference,’’ he fays, © of a circle be divided 
any how into three arches A, B,C; that is, let A-+B-+C be 
equal to the whole circumfere nee, J fay, the fquare of the radius 

nultiplied into the fum of the tangents of the three arches 
A, B, C, is equal to the product of the tangents multiplied to. 
gether, 


He then fubjuins the demonftration, which is clear and 
conclufive. 


An Account of the Application of the Gas from Coal te 
economical Purpofes. By Mr. lim. Murdach. 


This paper contains a ftatement of the particutars refpect- 
ing the u'e of the light from the combuftion of. gas from 
“CO al. which have been particularly remarked at the cotton 
manufactory ef Mellys. Philips and Lee at Manchelter, 
where luch hight is uled; the appa! “tus tor the proauciion 
oi the gas having been prepared by Mr. Murdoch at the 
works of Mel Boulton, Watt, and Co. at Soho. 

The itatement of thole particulars is rendered peculiarly 
mterefting by a variety of circumflances, which, in many 
oth ‘yr cafes, could not have eafil ly concurred to render the 
refults fufliciently accurate fora general e{timate concerning 
the ule of [uch ight Fiom thofe particulars we fhall now 


tranicribe fuch only as may fuffice to give our readers a 


“At 


competent idea of the general climate. 
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At the abovementioned mill the total quantity of light 
ufed during the hours of burning, has been afcertained, by a 
comparifon of fhadows, to be about equal to the light ‘which 
2500 mould candles of fix in the pound would give ; each of the 
candles with which the comparifon was made confuiming at .the 
rate of 4-1oths of an ounce (175 5 grains) of tallow per hour,” 

“© Ttis not,’’ this author f lays, ‘‘ my intention, in the pre. 
fent paper, to enter into a particular defcription of the apparatus 
employed for producing the gas; but I may obf rve generally, 
that the coal is difti led j in large iron retorts, which during the 
winter feafon are kept conftantly at work, except during the in. 


tervals of charging ; and that the gas, as it rifes from them, is - 


conveyed by iron pipes into large refervoirs, or gazometers, 
where it is wafhed and purided, previous to its being conveyed. 
through other pipes, called mains, to the mill, Thefe mains 
branch off into a variety of ramifications (forming 2 cetal length 
of feveral miles), and diminith in fize, as the qua — of gus res 
quired to be paffed thro: ogr them becomes lefs. The bur: CTS, 
where the gas is confumed, are connected with the above mains, 
by fhort tubes, each of which is furnifhed with a cock to regu- 
late the admiffion of the gas toeach burner, and to fhut it totally 
off when requifite, This latter operation may likewife be in. 
ftantaneoufly performed, throughout the whole of the burners in 
each room, by turning a cock, with which each main is pro-« 
vided, near its entrance into the room.”’ P. 125. 


The burners are of two kinds one is upon the principle 
of the Argand lamp, the other is a fimall curved tube, with 
a conical end, having three circular apertures. 


© The number of burners employed in all the buildings, 
amounts to 271 Argauds, and 633 cockfpurs ; each of the former 
giving a light equal to that of four candles of the defcription 
abovementioned ; and each of the latter, a light equal to two 
and a quarter of the fame candles ; making therefore the total of 
the gas light a little more than equal to that of 2500 candles. 
When thus regulated, the whole of the above burners require an 
hourly fupply of 1250 cubic feet of the gas produced from cannel 
coal ; the fuperior qui ality and quantity of the gas produced from 
that material having given it a “decided preks ‘rence in this fitua- 
ae Over every other coal, notwithftanding its higher price.’ 

- 126, 


At the abovementioued cotton mills 2500 cubic fect of 
§as are ufed each day » and this 1s produced from 700 weight 
of cannel coal, which coft about $ fhillings, when deliv ered 
at the mill, About one third of the above quantity of come 
mon coal js required for fuel to heat the retorts. ‘lhe cannel 


S 2 coal, 
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coal, when diftilled, produces good coak; which is fold at 
the fpot for 1s. 4d. per cwt. 


«¢ The economical ftatement for one year then ftands thus : 





Coft of 110 tons of cannel coal m m £125 
Ditto of 40 tons of common ditto - ~" 29 

jane By ; 145 
Deduct the value of 70 tons of coak - 93 


‘The annual expenditure in coal, after de- 
du¢ting the value of the coak, and with. 
out allowing any thing for the tar, 1s 


therefore we ™ o is a §2 
And the intereft of capital, and wear and 
tear of apparatus = . a ~ 550 


naking the total expence of the gas apparatus, about 60ol. per 
annum. 

‘© That of candles, to give the fame light, would be about 
20001. For each candle confuming at the rate of 4-1oths of an 
ounce of tallow per hour, the 2500 candles burning upon an ave. 
rage of the year two hours per day, would, at one fhilling per 
pound, the prefent price, amount to nearly the fum of money 
abovementioned.” P. 128. 


Further on, this author fays, 


“« At frit, fome inconvenience was experienced from the fmell 
ef the unconfumed, er imperfectly purified gas, which may ina 
great meafure be attributed to the introduction of fucceffive im. 
provements in the conftruction of the apparatus, as the work pro- 
ceeded, But fince its completion, and fince the perfons to whofe 
care it is confided, have become familiar with its management, 
this inconvenience has been obviated, not only in the mill, but 
alfo in Mr. Lee’s houfe, which is moft brilliantly illuminated 
with it, to the exclufion of every other fpecies of artificial 
light. 

“© The pect ar foftnefs and clearnefs of this light, with its 
almoit unvarying intenfity, have brought it inio great favour 
with the work people. And its being free from the inconve- 
nience and danger, refulting from the {parks and frequent {nufling 
of candles, is a circumftance of materia! importance, as tending 
to diminith the hazard of fire, to which cotton mills are known 
to be much expofed.”?” P. 129. 


XY further Experiments On the Spleen. By E. Home, 
E/q. FL R.S. 


The experiments defcribed in the paper, No. Il. of this 
volume, having fufhciently proved the paflage of fluids from 
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the ftomach to the {pleen, &c. when the pylorus is clofed ; 
this author next endeavoured to afcertain whether fuch 
was likewife the cafe when the parts are in a natural ftate. 
With this view fome experiments were performed, and the 
account of thofe experiments forms the bulk of the prefent 
paper. 

For thofe experiments the afs was felef&ted as the fitteft 
animal, and fix individuals of that {pecies were ufed for the 
purpofe. After the recital of the experiments, this author 
lays, 

‘© From the experiments on the fpleen contained in this, and 
the foregoing Paper, the following facts appear to have been af- 
certained. 

“* That the fpleen is met with in two very different ftates, 
one which may be termed the diftended, the other the contraéted, 
and that in the one its fize is double what it is in the other. In 
the dittended ftate there is a diftinét appearance of cells containing 
a limpid fluid, diftinguifhable by the naked eye; in the con. 
tracted, thefe only become diftinét when feen through a magnify. 
ing glafs, ‘The diftended ftate takes place when the ftomach has 
received unufual quantities of liquids before the animal’s death ; 
and the contracted ftate, when the animal has been kept feveral 
days without any drink before the fpleen is examined. 

‘© That the trunk of the fplenic vein (of the hog) is more than 
five times the fize of the trunk of the fplenic artery. 

‘* That when the pylorus is fecured, coloured liquids pafs 
from the cardiac portion of the ftomach into the circulation of 
the blood, and go off by the urine ; and while this is going on, 
the fpleen is in its moft diftended ftate, and the colouring matter 
is found in its juices, although it is not to be detected in thofe 
of the liver. The colouring matter cannot therefore be conveyed 
to the fpleen through the common abforbents of the ftomach, 
which lead to the thoracic dutt. 

‘© That when the pylorus is open, the colouring matter under 
the circumftances abovementioned is equally detected in the 
{pleen. J 

*¢ That when the fpleen is in this ftate, the blood in the fplenic 
vein has its ferum more ftrongly impregnated with the colouring 
matter, than that of the blood in the other veins of the body ; 
and when the ftomach is kept without liquids, although colour- 
ing matter is carried into the fyftem from che inteftine canal by 
the ordinary channels, no particular evidence of it is met with 
in the fpleen or its veins. 

‘© That the czcum and the portion of the colon immediately 
beyond it, is found (in the afs) to be at all times filled with hi. 
quids, even when none has been retcived into the ftomach for fe. 
veral days, and there is a greater number of abforbent veffels for 
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carrying liquids from the colon into the thoracic du@, than from 
any other part of the body. ‘The colon is therefore a refervoir, 
from which the blood veffels are occafionally fupplied with 
liquids. : 

«© Mr. Sewell informs me, that the fame obfervation applies 
ina ftill greater degree to the horfe. 

«¢ That coloured liquids taken into the human ftomach, under 
fome circumflances, begin to pafs off by urine in feventeen mi. 
nutes, continue to do fo for fome hours, and then difappear ;_ they 
are again met with in the urine, after the colouring matter is 
known to have arrived at the ‘great inteitines, by its pafling ‘off 
by the bowels. 

‘From the above facts, the following conclufions may be 
drawn. 

“© That the liquids received into the ftomach beyond what are 
employed for digeftion, are not wholly carricd out of it by the 
common abforbents of the ftomach, or the canal of the intettines, 
but are partly conveyed through the medium of the {pleen into 
the circulation of the liver. 

‘© The veffels which communicate between the ftomach and 
the fpleen have not been difcovered ; but if it is proved that the 
colouring matter of the contents of the ftomach, is met with in 
greater quantity in the fpleen and in the vein which goes from 
that organ to the liver, than in the other veins of the body, 
there appears to be no other mode in which it can arrive there, 
but by means of fuch veflels; and the two different ftates of the 
fpleen, which correfpond with the quantities of liquids that pafs 
fiom the ftomach, are ftrongly in favour of the exiltence of fuch 
a channel. 

«¢ ‘This communication between the cardiac portion of the fio- 
mich, and the fpleen, will explain the circumftance of thofe 
who are in the habie of drinking {pirituous liquors having the 
f{pleen and liver fo frequently difeafed, and the difeafes of both 
organs being of the fame kind. 

«* ‘This organ is not eflential to life, its office being of a fe- 
condary kind; but when it is materially difeafed, or entirely re- 
moved, digeition muft be difturbed. ‘The extent to which this 
takes place, cannot be accurately known from experiments on 
quadrupeds, and the initances in which the human fpleen has 
been removed have not been attended to with fufficient accuracy 


to afford an explanation of the effects that were produced on the 
ftomach.’’ P. 140. : 


The Meteorological Journal kept at the apartments of the 
Royal Society, is the laft article in the book, and it occupies 
twenty-fix additional pages. This Journal confifls, as ufual, 
ot eleven columns, for the following particulars; viz. days 
of the year, commencing with January the Ift, 1807, and 


ending 
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ending with December the 31ft, of the fame year.—Six’s 
thermometer leaft and greateft heat.—Time of taking the 
obfervations.— Thermometer without.—Thermometer withe 
in.-- Barometer. —Hy grometer.—Rain.— W inds.—Strength 
of ditto.—And weather. 

Two obfervations of thofe particulars are {tated for each 
day of the whole year; and from thofe ftatements it appears, 
that the greateit height of the thermometer, viz. 85°, was ob- 
ferved on the 22d of July; the leait, viz. 23°; was obferved 
on the 15th of January. The mean temperature of the 
whole year was 50°,7 by Six’s thermometer, and 5192 b 
the common thermometer. ‘The greateft height of the baro- 
meter, viz. 30,65 inches, was obferved in January; the 
lealt, viz. 28,68 inches, was obferved in November. The 
mean height of the barometer for the whole year, was 29,86 
inches. The mean of the hygrometer for the whole year 

‘was 57,4. And the quantity of rain during the whole year 
amounted to 14,206 inches. A remarkably {mall quantity. 
One flatement of the variation of the magnetic needle is 
mentioned at the end of the Journal; viz. that in September 
1807, the variation was 24°, 10,2. welt. 








Ant. VIII. Report of the Committee of the Highland Society 
of Scotland, Se. 


Art. 1X. The Poems of Offian, in the original Gaeltc, Gee 
with a Differtation on the Authenticity of the Poems, by Sir 
Jchn Sinclair, Bart. 3c. 


Art. X. Effiay on the Authenticity of the Poems of Offian, by 
Patrick Graham, D.D. Se. 


(C oncluded from p. 180.) 


T{Avinc fhown, we truft, to the fatisfa&tion of every 
unprejudiced reader, that the proofs, brought forward 

by Sir John Sinclair, of the authenticity of the Poems at- 
tributed to Oflian, are not fo conclufive as he fuppofes them 
to be, we proceed now to confider the evidence produced in 
the Report of the Committee of the Highland Society, and 
inthe matterly Eflay of Dr. Graham. We mutt, however, 
premife, once for ali, that we admit the exiftence of a variety 
of Gaelic.and Lrifh heroic ballads, on the exploits of Fingal 
and his heroes ; that fome of thefe ballads appear, from the 
> 4 z evidence 
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evidence before us, to be of high antiquity, and of confider. 
able merit ; that they furnifhed the haes of the poems pub. 
lifhed by Macpherfon ; that they gave the peculiar zeft to 
his poetry, for which it has been admired by fome, and cons 
demned by others ; and that he was indeed as much indebted 
to them for incidents, defcriplions, and fimilies, as Virgil, when 
he wrote his Auneid, wasto the Iliad and Ody fley of Homer, 
We think it impoffible to read the works before us, without 
prejudice, and with attention, and to call in queftion thefe 
faéts ; but we have yet feen no evidence fitto counterbalance 
the objection arifing from the difficulty, we might fay the 
impoflibility, of a regular epic poem being compofed by a 
man ignorant of the art of writing! The manufcripts pub 
lithed by the Highland Society of London eannot be admitted 
as evidence in this controverfy; for it is confeffed, that 
they are all in the hand-writing of Mr. Macpherfon or his 
friends, and that he left no ancient manufcripts behind him; 
and it is needlefs to obferve, that on either fide of the quef- 
tion no deference is due to the teftimony of a man, who, to 
the public at large, declared himfelf at firft the mere tranflator 
of the Poems of Offian, and to his intitmate friends contefled 
that he was the author ot thefe Poems. Nay, to the public 
he reprefents himfel!, through the whole preface to the fourth 
edition of the work, as its au/hor or writer, hoping that he 
had then ‘* brought it to a flate of correétnefs which would 
preclu le all future 7 mprovements ti and taking occalion to 
mention thofe who faid “ that he had afcribed his own pro- 
duétions to another name,’ he does not, with the incdignae 
tion which at firft he enher fele, or affe€ted on fuch occa 
fions, affirm that they fpoke fa//ely, but only that they {poke 
* without any au‘hority!’ Adding, that “ atranflator, who 
cannot equal his orgrtal, is incapable of exprefling its 
beautics.”’ 

Had Macpherfon followed the found advice which was 
tran{mutted to him from India, by one of thofe friends from 
whom he received a thoufand pounds to defray the expence 
of publifhing the Poems of Ofhan in the original, we thould 
have known with certainty what part of them 1s indubitably 
ancient; and whether the Highlands of Scotland can lay 
claim to the honour of having at an early period produced an 
epic poet. That he received in the Highlands many Gaelic 
and [rifh manufcripts is, by the Report of the Committee, 
rendered unqueflionable. Thefe he was advifed, by Sir John 
M*Gregor Murray, to publhih in the charatter and ortho- 
grophy in which they were written, and to print fuchas had 
been communicated to him by oral recitation, in the charaéter 
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and orthography which are now in ule, Had this judicious 
mode of publication been adopted immediately, there would 
have been very little room for controverfy on the fubjeét, 
In a letter, publithed by the Committee of the Highland So. 
ciety of Scotland, Macpherfon declares, that in 1761 he 
had been lucky enough “ to lay his ands on a pretty com. 
plete poem, and truly epic, concerning Fingal;’’ and had 
the antiquity of thar poem been thus efiablithed, the anti- 
quity of Temora, and of the thorter poems, would have been 
readily admitted; though we might fill have entertained 
doubts, whether two epics pertettly regular were compofed, 
according to the rules of Ariftotle, by a bard who could nei+ 
ther write nor read! The publication of modern manuferipts 
in the charaéter and orthography which are now in ule among 
Gaclic fcholars, can eftablith nothing, nor throw any light 
whatevey on the various queftions which have been agitated 
about the Poems attributed to Offian. This feems am ad. 
mitted by the Rev. Dr. Smith, of Campbelton, whofe opi- 
nion is entitled to the greater refpeét, for his being himfelf 
a colleGtor and editor of Gaelic poetry ; an eminent Gaelic 
{cholar, and aman, whofe candour and love of truth appear 
confpicuous in his correfpondence with the elegant author 
of the report now under review. In a letter, dated Camp- 
belton,’ 21 June, 1802, Dr. Smith fays, 


« T confider the combatants in the difpute in the fame light 
with the two knights whe fought about the fhield hung between 
them; the one maintaining it was white, the other, it was 
black, while each looked only on the fide that was next him, fo that 
both were partly in the right and partly in the wrong. That 
Fingal fought, and that Offian fungs cannot be doubted. That 
the Poems of Offian extended their fame for ages over Britain and 
Treland, isalfoclear from Barbour, Cambden, Colgan,and many other 
old writers of the three kingdoms. ‘That at leaft the ftamina, the 
bones, finews, and ftrength, of a great part of the poems now afcribed 
to him are ancient, may, I think, be maintained on many good 
grounds. But that fome things modern may have been fuperin. 
duced, will, if not allowed, be at leaft believed on grounds of 
much probability ; and to feparate precifely the one from the 
other, is more than the tranflator himfelf, were he alive, could 
now do, if he had not begun to do fo from the beginning. 
Even then he might not be fure of the genuinenefs of every 
poem or paflage given him as ancient, /uppojing his own invention 
were out of the gucftion, What cannot therefore be determined 
otherwife, muft in the end be compromifed. J /u/pe@ the origi. 
mals, if publifoed (as | imagine they are not likely to be), casre 
never intended to decide the queftion about their authenticity, but i 
; aps 
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haps ta render it problematical or fufpicious.’’ { Appendix to the 
Report of the Committee, p. go). 


This feems to be exaétly the opinion which we had our. 
felves formed of thefe celebrated poems, long before we had 
the pleaiure of reading Dr. Smith’s Letters to Mr. Mack. 
enzie. By the lamina, bones, Anews, and firength of great 
part of them, he undoubtedly means fuch poems on the ex- 
ploits of ihe Fingalans as we have denominated Sera‘e dal. 
dads ; and as he admits that fome of them are more modern 
than others, it 18 indifputable that be cannot 2ttrisute them 
all to the fame author, or rea}ly believe that Oflian compofed 
two epics in the third ccniury! whilft he perceives clearly 
that no manufcripts in the hand-writing of Macpherfon or 
his friends, can decide the queftion about the authenticity of 
Fingal and Jemora. Dr. Smith indeed feems to abandon 
the antiquity of Temora entirely, as well as of the whole 
fecond volume, except-what relates to the death of Ofcar. 
Having, in a preceding letter, mentioned the procels by 
which he fuppofes that Macpherfon may have conftrudied 
#imgal, and the other poems in the firft volume, or the /la- 
mina ot ancient tales and ballads, he adds, 


«* In what I have faid, I with to be underftood as fpeaking 


enly of the firf volume, publifhed by Mr. Macpherfon, of which 
a number of the poems, epifodes, and incidents, were known to 
me in the original : and as fome of thefe were among the moft 
beautiful in the collection, I can eafily give the poet credit for 
other paflages of lefs note connected with them, which I may 
not have heard. ‘The fecond volume may pofibly be equally au- 
thentic with ihe firjt; but I do not feel myfelf authorized to /peak 
of it in the fame terms, as I do not remember to have heard any of 
it in the original, except what relates to the death of Ofcar. | 
thought, too, when | read it, which was a long time ago, that 
the itile of fome parts of it was more curt, abropt, and af. 
fected, than the reit of the poetry of Odfian.’’ (Appendix, 
p. 76.) 


Dr. Graham too, though he attributes lefs to the genius of 
Macpherfon than we do, or even than Dr. Smith does, yet: 
feems occafionally to admit, that Fingal and Temora received 
their epic form irom the tranflator, and, indeed, that they 
are compofed of feparate ballads, on the fame or fimuar 
fubjetts. : 


«€ It is well known,’’ fays this able writer, “ that, before 
the Highland reciter delivers his poem, he generally prefaces it 
with a thort {mmary; in a kind of meafuréd profe, of the prin- 
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cipal events contained in the verfes which he is about to recite. 
This outline of the poem is called the Sgeulachd, or tale. Dr. 
’ Smith informs us, that he was obliged, on many occafions, to 

fupply chefs in the poems, which he publifhed, by inferting 
the correfponding paflages of the Sgeulachd. : 

«© By the help of this outlint, Mr. Macpherfon feems to have 
been enabled, at beait -to conneét, in regular order, the feveral 
detached pieces which he found in tradition, according to the fe. 
ries of evenis to which they relatéd ; and when a poem oceurred, 
which could mot, by this method, be Mave to coale/ce with bis 
larger work, he feems to have proceeded by two ways :—he either 
gives the poem in its detached ftate, as he found it, and as the 
lefler poems now appear in his publication; or he artfully intro. 
duces it as an epifode, as he has done in the inftance of the Maid 
of Craca, and in that of the expedition of Larthon, in the clofe 
of the feventh book of Temora. Of fuch epifodes indeed, kill. 
fully introduced, and, in general, allied to the fubjeét of the 
work, @ great portion of the Fingal and Temora confifis,” (Ef. 
fay, p. 90). 


What Dr. Graham calls detached pieces and epifedes, we 
believe to have been feparate and diflinét poems, which the 
authors of fuch of them as are ancient, never dreamt of 
forming into one epic whole. The Maid of Craca was un-~ 
doubtedly a diftinét poem. It appears as fuch in an ancient 
manulcript, in the poffeffion of the Highland Society of 
Scotland, and is publifhed inthe Report before us (pp. 95, 
99) as a fhort tale of Fingal, in which the name ef the lady is 
not given, nor is fhe called she Maid of Craca. She fays of 
herfelf, that fhe is the ** daughter to the king of the wave- 
furrounded land;” and that the warrior who wee her 
was Dayro Borb, the fon of the king of Sore’s land.”’ She 
is not killed by that hero, when he came to land, nor is he 
killed by Fingal, but by Gaul, the fon of: Morni. She re- 
mained a whole year in the land of Fingal, after which we 
hear no more of her; and the tale is not put imto the mouth 
of Fingal, but is narrated by Offian in his own perfon, who 
reprefents himfelf as having been with his father when Dayro 
Borb was killed by the fon of Morni. Macpherfon, there- 
fore, in order to make this tale coalejce (as Dr. G. expreffes 
it) with his larger work, as the epifode of Faina/éllis, altered 
it greatly ; in fome refpeéts, we think, improving it, and in 
others rendering it inferior to the original. 

Such is the opinion which we have formed of the origin 
of the poems publifhed as Offian’s, by Macpherfon; and we 
have fated it in the words of the admirers of that poetry, 
rather than in our own; becaufe, though a lefs important 
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haps to render it problematical or fufpicious.’’ { Appendix to the 
Report of the Committee, p. go). 


This feems to be exattly the opinion which we had our- 
felves formed of thefe celebrated poems, long before we had 
the pleafure of reading Dr. Smith’s Letters to Mr. Mack. 
enzie. By the lamina, bones, finews, and firength of great 
part of them, he undoubtedly means fuch poems on the ex- 
ploits of ihe Fingalians as we have denominated Jera‘e dal. 
dads; and as he admits that fome of them are more modern 
than others, it 1s indifputable that be cannot 2ttrisute them 
all to the fame author, or rea}ly believe that Offian compofed 
two epics in the third ccniury! whilft he perceives clearly 
that no manulcripts in the hand-writing of Macpherfon or 
his friends, can decide the queftion about the authenticity of 
Fingal and Lemora. Dr. Smith indeed feems to abandon 
the antiquity of Temora entirely, as well as of the whole 
fecond volume, except-what relates to the death of Ofcar. 
Having, in a preceding letter, mentioned the procels by 
which he fuppofes that Macpherfon may have conitruéed 
#imgal, and the other poems in the firft volume, or the /a- 
mina ot ancient tales and ballads, he adds, 


«© In what I have faid, I with to be underftood as fpeaking 
ently of the firf volume, publifhed by Mr. Macpherfon, of which 
a number of the poems, epifodes, and incidents, were known to 
me in the original : and as fome of thefe were among the moft 
beautiful in the collection, I can eafily give the poet credit for 
other paflages of lefs note connetted with them, which I may 
not have heard. ‘The fecond volume may pofibly be equally au- 
thentic with ihe firft; but I do not feel myfelf authorized to {peak 
of it in the fame terms, as I do not remember to have heard any of 
it in the original, except what relates to the death of Ofcar. I 
thought, too, when | read it, which was a long time ago, that 
the itile of fome parts of it was more curt, abrupt, and af. 
fected, than the reit of the poetry of Odlian.’’ (Appendix, 
p+ 7.) 


Dr. Graham too, though he attributes lefs to the genius of 
Macpherfon than we do, or even than Dr. Smith does, yet: 
feems occafionally to admit, that Fingal and Temora received 
their epic form irom the tranflator, and, indeed, that they 
are compoled of feparate ballads, on the fame or fimilar 
fubjects. 


It is well known,’’ fays this able writer, ‘ that, before 
the Highland reciter delivers his poem, he generally prefaces it 
with a thort {,mmary; in a kind of meafured profe, of the = 
cipa 
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cipal events contained in the verfes which he is about to recite. 
This outline of the poem is called the Sgeulachd, ortale. Dr. 
' Smith informs us, that he was obliged, on many occafions, to 
fupply chefs in the poems, which he publithed, by inferting 
the correfponding paflages of the Sgeulachd. | 

«¢ By the help of this outline, Mr. Macpherfon feems to have 
been enabled, at keait-to conneét, in regular order, the feveral 
detached pieces which he found in tradition, according to the fe. 
ries of evenis to which they relatéd ; and when a poem oceurred, 
which could not, by this method, de Mane to coale/ce with bis 
larger work, he feems to have proceeded by two ways :—he either 
gives the poem in its detached itate, as he found it, and as the 
lefler poems now appear in his publication; or he artfully intro. 
duces it as an epifode, as he has done in the inftance of the Maid 
of Craca, and in that of the expedition of Larthon, in the clofe 
of the feventh book of 'Temora. Of fuch epifodes indeed, kill. 
fully introduced, and, in general, allied to the fubjeét of the 
work, @ great portion of the Fingal and Temora confifis,’ (Ef. 
fay, p. 90). 


What Dr. Graham calls detached pieces and epifedes, we 
believe to have been feparate and diflinét poems, which the 
authors of fuch of them as are ancient, never dreamt of 
forming into one epic whole. The Maid of Craca was un- 
douatitedty a diftinét poem. It appears as fuch in an ancient 
manu{cript, in the poffeffion of the Highland Society of 
Scotland, and is publifhed inthe Report before us (pp. 95, 
99) as a fhort tale of Fingal, in which the name ef the lady is 
not given, nor is fhe called she Maid of Craca. She fays of 
herfelf, that fhe is the ‘ daughter to the king of the wave- 
furrounded land,” and that the warrior who eK her 
was Dayro Borb, the fon of the king of Sore’s land.”” She 
is not killed by that hero, when he came to land, nor is he 
killed by Fingal, but by Gaul, the fon of: Morni. She re- 
mained a whole year in the land of Fingal, after which we 
hear no more of her; and the tale is not put isto the mouth 
of Fingal, but is narrated by Offian in his own perfon, who 
reprefents himfelf as having been with his father when Dayro 
Borb was killed by the fon of Morni. Macepherfon, there- 
fore, in order to make this tale coalejce (as Dr. G. expreffes 
it) with his larger work, as the epifode of Faina/éllis, altered 
it greatly ; in fome refpeéts, we think, improving it, and in 
others rendering it inferior to the original, 

Such is the opinion which we have formed of the origin 
of the poems publifhed as Offian’s, by Macpherfon; and we 
have flated it in the words of the admirers of that poetry, 
rather than in our own; becaufe, though a lefs important 

controverly 
7 
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controverfy has feldom been agitated, we are acquainted 
with few controverfies in which the combatants have ap- 
peared more exafperated agaictt each other ; and becaule we 
with not to give offence either to elt or to Gath. It is pro- 
per, however, that we now fhow what has been done by the 
Committee of the Highland Society to difcover the tmth; 
and how Dr. Graham has repelled the furious attack of Mr, 
Laing on his favourite poetry. 

The Committce informs us, that, for the atiainment of 
the objeé of its nomination, it circulated the following que- 
ries through fuch parts ot the Highlands and iflands, and 
among fuch perions refident there, as feemed mofl likely to 
afford the intormation required. 


** 1, Have you ever heard repeated or fung, any of the poems 
afcribed to Offian, tranflated and publifhed by Mr. Macpherfon ? 
By whom have you heard them fo repeated, and at what time or 
times? Did you ever commit any of them to writing, or can 
you remember them fo well as now to fet them down? In 
either of thefe cafes, be fo good to fend the Gaelic original to 
the Commitiee. 2. ‘The fame anfwer is requefted concerning 
any other ancient poerss of the fame kind, and relatin 


g to the 


fame traditionary perfons or flories with thofe in Mr. Macpher- 


fon’s colleétion, 3. Are any of the perfons, from whom you 
heard any fuch poems, sow alive? Or are there in your part of 
the country, any perfons who remember and can repeat or recite 
fuch poems? If there are, be fo good to examine them as to the 
manner of their getting or learning fuch compofitions ; and fet 
down, as accurately as poflible, fuch as they can now repeat or 
recite ; and tranfimit fuch their account, and fuch compofitions 
as they repeat, to the Committee. 4. If there are in your 
neighbourhood any perfons from whom Mr. Macpherfon received 
any poems, inquire particularly what the peems were which he 
fo received, the manner in which he received them, and how he 
wrote them down; fhew thofe perfons, if you have an oppor- 
tunity, his tranflation of fuch poems, and defire them to fay if 
the tranflation is exact and literal; or, if it differs, in what it 
differs from the poems, as they repeated them to Mr. Macpher- 
fon, and can now recollect them, 5. Be fo good to procure 
every information you conveniently can, with regard to the tra- 
ditionary belief, in the country in which you live, concerning 
the hiftory of Fingal and his followers, and that of Offian and 
his poems ; particularly concerning thofe ftories and poems pub- 
lifhed by Macpherfon, and the heroes mentioned in them. 
Tranfmit any fuch account, and any provexbial or traditionary 
expreffion in the original Gaelic, relating to the fubjeét, to the 
Committee, 6. In ail the above inquiries, or any that may 
occur40 » In elucidation of this fubject, he is — 
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by the Committee to make the inquiry, and to take down the 
anfwers, with as much impartiality and precifion as poflible, in 
the fame manner as if it were a legal queftion ; and the proof to 
be inveftigated with a legai itri€tnefs.’’ Report, p. 2. 


Thefe are very judicious queries; but the anfwers res 
ceived to them were in general far from fatisfaéiory. Ie 
{feems to have been impothble to make the illiterate reciters 
of Gaelic poetry comprehend the objeft of the Committee's 
inquiry. limagining that doubts were entertained whether 
there ever exilted any poems on the exploits of Fingal and his 
heroes, and whether Offian was confidered as the author of fuch 
poems, thefe ignorant men replied with indignation, but in 
general terms, that it was impollible to call in quedtion the 
authenticity ot fuch poems, and that no tranflation could do 
juttice to the original. Such was the nature of the anfwers 
molt frequently received to the queries ; and hence the 
Committee has judicioufly publifhed only fuch of them as 
appeared moft to the purpofe, recommen ling more parti- 
cularly to the attention of the fociety and of the public, a 
Jetter from Sir James Macdonald, a name, as it is jultly ob- 
ferved, of the highefi authority in any literary inallalbs ; two 
letters from Dr. John Macpherfon, miniffer of Sleat, in the 
ile of Sky; and one from Mr. Mac‘Neill, minifler of 
Hepmore. All thefe letters are dated 1765, and addrefled 
to the late Dr. Blair, of Edinburgh; but they throw very 
little light on this controverly. 

Sir James Macdonald declares, (Appendix, p. 4.) that, as 
far as he could learn, 


“‘ Thefe iflands (the Hebrides) were never pofleffed of any 
curious manufcripts, except a few which Clanranald had, and 
which were all given to Macpherfon ; that the few bards that 
were left among them, repeated only detached pieces of the 
poems publifhed by Macpherfon , ; and (p. 5.) that he had great 
doubts of fuch evidence being (even then) procured as the cafe 
requires.”’ 


Dr. Macpherfon cannot fay, (p. 6.) 


«¢ With any degree of certainty, that he had /eew; but can 
afirm, that (in 1763) he had wot peruf‘ed any MSS. containing 
either the whole, or a part of the ~ ms publithed by his and 
Dr. Blair’s frien 4) ** confeffes, (p. 7.) “* that he is not fanguine 
in his expeétation ‘from any one stn ript that can be found in 
what he calls ovr part of the illes ;’’ and concludes his firft letter 
with thefe remarkable words:—‘* No doubt Mr. Macpher/on 
and you a) in concert; if Joy what he and ethers will be able to 
furnith, can hardly fail to prove that the poems are genuinc.’’ 


In 
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In his fecond fetter, he declares, (p. 10.) that he had “ few an 
ancient Gaelic manufeript in the hands of an old bard, who read 
out of it in his hearing, and before thoufands yet alive, the ex. 
ploits of Cuchullin, Fingal, Ofcar, Offian, Gaul, Dermid, and 
the other heroes celebrated in Macpherfon’s book.’’ 


But he does not inform us bow to reconcile this with 
what he had [aid in his former letter, written at the diflance 
of hardly fix weeks before! He tells his correfpondent, 
however, that in obedience to his requeft, he had inquired 
for all the perfons around him who could rebearfe from me. 
mory any parts of the poems publifhed by Macpherfon, and 
had made them rehearle in his heiring the feveral fragments 
and detached pieces which they were able to repeat. Thefe 
he fpecifies wich futhcient accuracy, and gives the names 
and defignations of the feveral rehearfers; but it is worthy 
of notice, that fome of the paflages thus [pecified, as they 
appear in the firft and laft editions publithed by Macpherlon 
himfelf, differ from each other, not merely in faund, but in 
fenfe. ‘Thus, in the firlt eduion, Fingal “ returned from 
Cona’s Heath,” when Fainafollis came to him; but in the 
laft edition, fhe came to him when he returned fo che Heath. 
In the firft edition, Evirallin is called the ‘* white-bofomed 
love of Cormac;”’ but in the lalt, ‘ the white-bofomed 
daughter of Branno!” It is worthy of notice likewife, that 
in the conclufion of this letter, Dr. Macpherfon mentions 
a fact, which feems to prove that the Offianic heroes and 
poetry are Irifh rather than Scotch, 

Mr. Mac‘Neill never faw any MSS. of Gaelic poetry ; 
but he makes mention of two.ancient MSS. the property of 
Clanranald, of which Mr. Macpherfon got copies, the ori- 
ginals having, fome time before he wrote, been clandeflinely 
carried to Ireland ** by a worthlefs perfon!”’ Of thele, 
one was Darthule, which Mr. Laing has proved, to our 
entire fatistu¢tion, to have been taken from the Irifh ballad 
of Deirdre, compofed long before Meffrs. Macpherfon and 
Mac‘Neill were bern! And the other was a large ancient 
manufcript, which treated of the wars of Fingal, and Com- 
hal, his father. He mentions likewife fome detached . paf- 
fages of Macpherfon’s poetry, which had been rehearfed in 
his hearing, and gives the names and deftgnations of the 
reheariers. 

When fuch is the belt evidence which the Committee 
has been able to obtain, the reader will not be furprifed at 
finding i report, 


«© That there are two gueftions to which it has direéted its 
inquiries, on the faubject which the focicty was pleafed to refer 
te 
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to it:—1ft. What poetry, of what kind, and of what degree of 
excellence, exifted anciently in the Highlands of Scotland, which 
was generally known by the denomination of Offamic, a tetm 
derived from the aniverfal belief that its father, and principal 
compofer, was Offian, the fon of Fingal ?—2. Mow far that col. 
lection of fuch poetry, publithed by Mr. James Maepherfon, is 
genuine ? , 

«* As tothe firt of thefe queftions, the Committee can with 
confidence ftate its opinion, that fach poctry did exift, that it 
was common, general, and in _— abundance ; that it was of a 
moit impreflive and ftriking fort, in a high degree eloquent, 
gender, and fublime. 

‘© The fecond queftion it is much more difficult to anfwer de- 
cifively. The Committee is poffefled of no documents, to thew 
how much of his collection Mr, Macpherfon obtained in the form 
in which he has given it to the world. The poems, and frag. 
ments of poems, which the Committee has been able to procure, 
contain, as will appear from the article in the Appendix, No. 16, 
often the fubftance, and fometimes almoft the literal expreffion 
{the ipfifima verba) of paflages given by Macpherfon, in the 
poems of which he has publifhed the tranflations. But the Com. 
miitee bas wot been able to obtain any ane paem the fame in title 


and tencr with the poems publifhed by him."’ Report, p. 151. 


< 


The conje€tures of the Committee refpeéting the manner 
in which Macpherfon colleéted the different copies, which 
he might receive of the fame poems, and the liberties which 
he took with the whole, we pals over as of no greater value 
than the conjeétures of other men. It is proper, however, 
to inform our readers, that the Committee, like Dr. Smith, 
find more moderni{ms in Temora, and in the whole of the 
fecond volume, than-in Fizga/, and other poems, in the firft 
volume. Perhaps, fays the reporter, 


“© When he publifhed Fingal, Mr. Macpherfon, unknown as 
an author, and obfcure as a man, was more diffident, more cau. 
tious, and more attentive, than when, at a fubfequent period, he 
publithed Temora, flufhed with the applaufe of the world, and , 
diktingwifhed as a man of talents, and as author of high and rifing 
reputation. He thought, it may be, he had only to produce 
another work like Fingal, to reap the fame advantage, and the 
fame honour, which that had procured him ; and was rather fo. 
licitous to obtain thefe quickly, by a hafty publication, than to 
deferve them by a careful colleion (collation) of what original 
materials he had procured, or by a diligent fearch to fupply the 
defeéts of thefe materials.’’ Report, p. 159, 154. 





Dr. Graham's obje&t, as we have already obferved, is 
rather to repel the furious attack of Mr. Laing, than 40 es 
blith 
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feries of external and internal evidence ; though he brings 
forward fome general arguments for that authenticity at 
leaft equal in force to any that we have feen. He begins 
with obviating an objection, firft, we believe, urged by 
Gibbon, and from him repeated by Mr. Laing, from the 
mention of Caracalla, in the poems afcribec to Offian. No. 
thing, fays Dr. Graham, can be more improbable, than that 
the fon of Severus, who, in the Caledonian war, was known 
only by the name of Antoninus, fhould in thefe poems be 
defcribed by a nick-name, which he did not receive till four 
years aficr his return from Britain; but the fon of Severus 
Is not mentioned in the poems. Caracu/, which Macpherfon 
confounds with Ceracalla, is a Gaelic or Celtic word, which 
fignifies—of the fierce eye; and in this interpretation, Dr. 
Graham is fupporie! by Dr. Smith, with whom he does not 
agree in every thing. He next proves, (p. 7.) that Locklin 
was the name of fome part of Scandinavia long before the 
ninth century, when, according to Mr. Laing, that name 
was firft known ; but the force of this proof depends on the 
antiquity of a manufcript defcribed by Dr. Donald Smith, 
to rs defcriptions and emendatory criticifms we confels 
ourfelves not always inclined to give implicit credit. Mr. 
Laing, in his differtation, aflirms, on the authority of Soli- 
nus, that in A. D. 240, the Orkneys, to which Fingal is faid 
to have made fome noted expeditions, were altogether unin- 
habited. ‘That Solinus is here unworthy of credit, Dr. 
Graham proves by the teftimony of Tacitus, who informs 
us, that the fleet of Agricola, in its circumnavigation of Bri- 
tam, ** firft difcovered and conguered the Orkneys ;”’ a con- 
queft which could not have been made had thefe iflands been 
then without inbabitants. 

One of the moft formidable objeétions urged by Mr. 
Laing, and others, againft the authenticity of the poems at- 
tributed to Offian, arifes from the manners defcribed in thofe 
poems fo very different from the manners of all other peo- 
ple of whom we read in the Hunter-{late. To this, Dr. 
Graham replies :— 


«¢ That we are not warranted, by any juft principle of reafon. 
ing, in forming conclufions before-hand concerning the various 
fhades of diftinétion, which, under different circumftances, may 
mark the manners of aay particular nation, or period of fociety. 
In order to conclude juftly, a previous or collateral acquaintance 
with the particular nation, or ftate of fociety, is indifpenfably 
neceflary. Wath regard to China, for inftance, unlefs we had 
the indubitable evidence of hiftorians and travellers, how esac 

woul 
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wou'd it be to conceive, that, for more than two thoufand years, 
the ftate of fociety, of arts, of fcience, and of agri » has 
been ftationary ; whilft in every other nation of the earth, thefe 
circumftances have undergone innumerable and _ incalculable 
changes ? Who could predicate of the fequeftered inhabitants of 
the Pellew Iflands all the gentlenefs and humanity of European 
manners ? or of the Otaheitans, the diffipation of the latter ages 
of Rome, joined to the mildnefs and decility of the moft po- 
lifhed people of modern times ?’’ Effay, p. 25. 2 


This is extremely well put; but we think the Doétor 
(p, 27) places too much confidence in thofe ancient authors, 
whoever they may be, who reprefent the ancient Caledonians 
as numerous, while their fubliftence was derived entirely 
from the chacc. A populous nation of mere hunters has 
never been found, and indeed could not exift, in a climate 
fo ungenial, and a region fo rugged, as the mountainous 
parts of Caledonia. 

To account for the fublimity of fentiment, and generofity 
of manners, which are afcribed by Offian to his heroes and 
heroines, Dr. Graham fuppofes that the fon of Fingal might 
have had a full opportunity, which he would not fail to em- 
brace, of acquiring the knowledge and imbibing the fenti- 
ments of the Dreidd, who had then been but recently exter- 
minated in Caledonia. Thi —— is not very probable 
in itfelf; and, unfortunately, this author combines it with 
another, which renders it utterly inadmiffible. That the Order 
of Druids found its way to Scotland, and even to the He. 
brides, is a fact very generally admitted, and by Dr. Graham, 
we think, fufficiently proved; but if, as he likewife fup-. 
93 the Druidical fiereecied was overthrown, and the 

ruids themfelves exterminated by the Fingalicn dynafly fome 
time prior to the period of Offan, how is it conceivable that 
Offian, who was himfelf a Fingalian, could have had an op- 
pouty of acquiring any portion of the knowledge of the 

Yruids, ** even that portion of it which was ufually com- 
municated to the bards ?”” The care with which the Druids 
concealed their knowledge from all but their own difciples, 
is better known than almoft any other thing conneéted with 
their inftitution ; and what the Order did not generally com- 
municate to its friends, would not furely be betrayed by 
the few furvivors to the laft of the race of their mofl ruthle/s 
enemies. It is proper, however, to add, that the extermis 
nation of the Druids by the anceftors of Fingal, feems to ret 
wholly on evidence farnithed by two Gaelic poems, pub- 
lithed by Dr. Smith—Dargo, the fon of the Druid of Bel, and 
T Coun 
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Loan the fon of Dargo—and if thefe be fputious or moderh, 
the overthrow of the Driidical hierarchy may have been ac. 
complifhed by means, which left at leaft a pa/fibility of Offian’s 
deriving knowledge from the few who efcaped the general 
Tuin. 

Dr. Graham having anirmadverted on the obje€ions urged 
‘by Mr. Laing, from the mention made in the poems of the 
‘trembling poplar and the yew-free, aud proved completely 


that both are natives of Scotland, proceeds to an objettion 
of much greater importance. 


“« ‘There is one part,’’ fays he, ‘‘ of Mr. Laing’s argument 
which demands more particular attention. He afferts, that 
there it not now in Scotland a Highlander of the race that exified 
at the beginning of the ara aferibed to Fingal. He ftates, on the 
authority of Bede, that, in A. D. 258, Scotland was invaded 
by Riede, an Frith chieftain; and that a kingdom was founded 
by him in the Highlands, called after his name the Dalriedan 
kingdom ; and hence he concludes, that all the prefent inhabi- 
tants are of the race of the invaders.” P. 62, 


In reply to this certainly fingular opinion, Dr. Graham, 
after quoting Bede’s account of the Peopling of South Brie 


tain, and of the introduction of the Piéts into the North, 
proceeds thus, 


“ In the paragraph which immediately follows, we have t/+ 
fentence which appears to be the fole foundation of the alleged 
invafion of Riede, the Dalricdan kingdom, and the Irith origin 
of all che prefent inhabitants of the Highlands of Scot!and. Will 
my readers forgive me, for prefenting it in Bede’s original, 
with a tranflation, of which they may all judge ? Without any 
reference to the year 258, or any other year, Bede fays, Pre. 
éedente autem tempore, | a Anadives fof Brittones et Pifos tertiam 
Scottorwm mationcm, in PiCvTORUM PARTE recepit, gui, duce Renda, 
de Hibernia progrefi, vel amicitia, wel ferro, fibimet, inter cosy — 
fedes guas bafenns habeut, viudicarunt ; @ qua videlicet duce, ufque 
bedie Dalrendini votantur, nam carum lingua Daal partem /fignie 
frat ;—that is, 

*« In procefs of time, Britain received, after the Brittons and 
Pidts, a chird nation ef Scosti, in the ditt of the Pitts, who 
leaving Ireland, under the conduct of Reuda, obtained, for them. 
felves, the fertlements among them which they now poficf:; 
from which leader they are, at this day, called Dalrendins ; for 
Daal, in their language, fignifies-a part *. 





* The venerable author is wrong ; daa/ fignifies a field. 
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* It appears, upon the whole, that it was the opinion of 
Bede, that Britain was originally peopled, by the fouth, from 
Aremorican Gaul, a diftriet which, by the teftimony of Pliny 
and Claudius, was undoubtedly Celtic ;~—that he ftates the Pi&s 
a Scythian race, to have taken poffeffion of the northern parts of 
the iland—undoubtedly, the worth.eaf coafts of Scotland,— where, 
at this day, we find reliques of the Britith language, monuments, 
and hiftory. Finally, with regard to his mention of the inva. 
fion of Reuda, ‘it is evident that it amounts, by no means, te a 
conqueft of the Highlands of Scotland, and far lefs to the efta. 
blifhment of a Dalriedan kingdom. Indeed, Bede is, even in 
what he advances here, totally unfupported by our early con. 
temporary writers, fuch as Jocelinus, Giraldus Cambrenfis, and 
others, who, furely, in narrating the events of thefe times, would 
not have omitted fuch a remarkable occurrence. The whole bu. 
finefs appears to be a gratuitous fiction of Pinkerton, and from 
him hatily adopted by Mr. Laing, without examination or 

ubt, - - _ -- -- — _ 

“The truth, on this part of the fubjeét, feems to be, that 
Ireland derived its original population from Scotland. This was 
the opinion of Sir James Ware*, of Sir William Temple, of Sir 
William Petty +, and of the beft informed writers of both coun: 
tries. Indeed, it is the opinion of Sir James Ware, that nothing 
certain is known of Irith affairs, till the middle of the fifth cen. 
tury. To thefe we may add the opinion of Mr, Gibbon, who 
was abundantly acute in his inveftigations; and, furely, in no 
degree prejudiced in favour of Caledonian antiquities :—* It is 
probable,’ fays he, ‘ that in fome remote period of antiquity, 
the fertile plains of Ulfter received a colony of hungry Scots; 

and that the ftrangers of the nofth, who had dared to encounter 
the armies of the legion, fpread their conquefts over the favage 
and uncivilized natives of a folitary ifland.” P. 65-—71. 


That this is the true account of the original peopling of 
Ircland we have long been convinced, not becaufe it is the 
account given by the great men referred to by Dr. Graham, 
but becaufe it is conformable to the natural progrefs of man- 
kind weftward, and becaufe it is inconceivable, that, in 
thofe remote periods, Ireland could have been fo overftocked 
with inhabitants as to induce a colony to migrate from the 
fertile fiells. and mild climate of Ulfler to the barren rocks 
and flormy region of the Highlands of Scotland. On this 
topic, therefore, Dr. Graham has indifputably the betrer of 
Mr. Laing, and feems to-have proved, that, though je be, 
as he obferves, of very little importance to determine from 
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what ftock the prefent race of Highlanders had their origi 
yet they may, and probably bave, {prung from the race 
exifted at the beginning of the Fingalian era. } 
Becaufe there are m the poems afcribed to Offian a num. 
ber of terms apparently borrowed from the Latin, a lan 
uage of which a Caledonian bard of the third century could 
iow nothing, Mr. Laing contends that the whole colle&im 
‘was fabricated by Macpherfon. There is not ome argument 
in his differtation on which he feems to lay greater firefs 


than on this; and yet there is cer‘ainly none more fulla. 
cious. 


bearing a near refemblance to the Latin, I muft fay, 

Dr, Graham, that the perception of their fimiliarity eludes my 
eye and my ear. He adduces the fimilarity of phofda and /pon. 
falia, (marriage) ; fambla, pronounced /ex’la, (appearances), and 
fimilii; feachda and fights. 1t_is true, there is a letter or two 
common to the Gaelic, and the Latin or Englith words. There 
is an { in fambla, and there is an / in fAmilis; there is an f in 
feachda, and in fights; bat all this is clear Flucilénifm.  Tper 
is a river in Macedon, and there is @ river in Monmenih, and there 
are fzlmons in both.” P. 130. 


“« Of a great number of the terms adduced by Mr. ee a 


But were the cale atherwile ; were there as many terms 
in the poems of Ofhian as Mr. Laing fuppofes, of the fame 
miport with terms. of a fimilar found in. Latin, fuch coins 
cbenite would by uo means bear the {uperftruéture which 
he withes to rear on it. Not only Leibnnz quoted by Dr. 
Graham, but every philologit knows that the Latin langu 
has borrowed much from the Celtic; and we could reter 
thefe gentlemen to a countryman of their own, who, with 
out regard to the poetry of Ollian, on which we have accefs 
to know that he put no value, , hath eflablifhed this fatt by 
érudition the moil extenfive, and. by arguments unanfwer- 
able. This, however, is perfetily needlefs, as Dr. Graham 
has not only proved the fame fact, but fhown in the cleareft 
and moft convincing manner, that it.could not be otherwile; 
and ** henee, as he jullly oblerves, it follows, that-no legi- 
timate argament againil the authenticity of Ofhan’s poems, 
can be derived from the fimuarity that may be traced be- 
tween certain Latin and Gaclic terms.” 

He next examines fome of the inflances produced by Mr. 
Laing, of imitation. of poets, ancient and modern, whofe 
works, it is certain, that a Caledonian bard of the third cen- 
tury never faw. -We have elfewhere obferved*;~that thefe 
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jmftances are not always fatisfaétory ; and Dr. Graham bas 
proved, that they are often ridiculous. Previvuily to his 
entering on this part of his 'tafk, he lays down fome very 
judicious canons of criticifm: refpeéting ical imitation, 
Hluftrating them by examples of poets, who never heard of 
one another, deferibing netural deenes, and; the commen 
feelings of humanity, not only in the fame manner, but 
nearly in the fame words. Thefe, our limits permit us not 
to tranfcribe; but we can with confidence affure our readers, 
that, if the Offianic controverfy had never been agitated,, 
they would -have been well worthy of the moft attentive 
perufal. He then fays, 


* When we turn our attention from thefe parallelifms, of 
which the refemblance is fo clofe and ftriking, and which can he 
thus eafily accounted for, to the vague fimilarities, adduced by’ 
Mr. Laing, between certain paflages of Offian, and of the ancient 
or modern claffics, we cannot help perceiving a forced adaptation 
of images and expreflions, which either have nothing in common 
between them, or which may be eafily accounted for, on the 
principles which I have endeavoured to.eftablith. 

“ Where is the refemblance between Offian’s—‘ Leveline/s was 
avennd her as light; ber fleps were the mufic of fengs;’ and 
Milron’s— 


* Grace was in all her fteps, heaven in her eye, 
‘ In every gefture dignity and love ;" 


except the fingle term “ fteps?’’-—Let any eye or ear judge con. 
cerning further refemblance. | 

" Did we not know Mr, Laing to be ferious, it would feem 
that he had intended a burlefque upon criticifm, when, he main., 
tains, that the——Sea jolvit crines, fufis decet effe capillis of Ti. 
ballus, which literally is ;—-If the loofes her hair, it becomes 
her to have flowing ‘ locks,’’ has furnithed the original of 
Offian’s—‘ If on the heath fhe moved, her breaft: was whiter 
than the fhow of Cena.’ Or again, when he maintains that 
Tibullus’s 


¢ Seu compfit, comptis eft veneranda comis-— 
¢ ric feu nivea, urit feu tyria.’ 


That is: —* If fhe adorn her hair, the is ul with adorned 
flocks ;—fhe inflames, whether the is in white or in purple,’—is 
the original of Offian’s—* If on the fea.beat fhore, then the foam 
of the rolling ocean.’ In thefe alledged imitations, I can dif. 
cem nothing common, except the particle fea, in the Latin, and 
f, in the Englith; and I muft agsin bes leave to enter m 

diflent egainft (from) the logic of honeft Captain Flucllin,’* 


P, 156, 
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In a light flill more ridiculous than even this, Dr. Grad 

ibits many other inftances of imitation produced by 

» Laing; and to the charge that Maepherfon transferred 

images, &c. of his own juvenile poem, the Highlander, 

Fingal aad Temora, he very acutely replies, that Mac« 
pherfon may rather be fuppofed to have enriched his own 
poem with images which had made a deep impreflion on his 
youthful fancy, and had indeed been familiar to him'from 
the earlieit period at which he could pay attention to any 
thing. That this is by much the moft probable fuppofition, 
cannot, we think, be queftioned; for whether the 
afcribed to Offian be genuine or fpurious, it muft now be 
admitted, that a number of ballads on the exploits of Fingal 
and his heroes, replete with the images which charaéterize 
thefe poems, had been recited in the Highlands for many 
generations ; and it was furely as natural for Macpherfon 
to incorporate thefe images with his earlic as with his 
Jateft poetry. 

But though Dr, Graham is generally fuccefsful in repell- 
ing the attacks of Mr. Laing, and carries on this warfare 
with a degree of candour and moderation that (confidering 
the afperity of his antagonift) do him infinite honour, we 
cannot fay that he appears to us to have fucceeded in his 
attempts to eftablifh the authenticity of the poems in their 
prefent form. .He proves by the molt unexceptionable 
evidence, (fee particularly pp. 83—86, and 88—90) that 
what now confiitutes parts of thefe poems, was in oral cir- 
culation long before the publication of Maepherfon; but 
he does not prove, nor does he feem to think, that there 
was avy 9 rv epic poem in the Highlands before that 
period, “ I have to add,” fays he, “ that Kerr did not 


deliver this poem (the Maid.of Craca) in any conneétion 
with a ig as Macpherfon has given it in Fingal, 


but as a ched independent piece ;” and indeed al] the 
evidence to be found either in this Effay, or in the Com- 
mittee’s Report, extends only to detached independent . 
ieces, and thefe neither very numerous, nor of great 
ength, That thele pieces are not all of equal antiquity, 
feems likewife to be admitted, and is indeed completely 
proved by the teftimony of Bilhop Carfwell, which feems 
to have brought forward by the Committee of the 
Highland Society for a very different purpofe. 


6@ Great is the blindnefs, (fays this prelate) and finful dark. 
nefs, and ignorance, and evil defign, of {uch as teach, and write, 
and cultivate the Gaelic language, that, with the view of ob- 
taining for themfclves the vain rewards of this world, they are 
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more defirous and more eccuffomed to compsfe vaitt, rengtinns 
worldly biftories, concerning the Tuatha de daxnan, ang 
warriors, and champions, and Fingal the fon ¢ ray ly ow 
bis heroes, and concetning many others which I will not. at pre. 
fent enumerate or mention, in order to ae or rep 

than to write and teach, and maintain the faithfel words of God, 
aiid of the perfect way of truth.” ‘Report, p. 17. 


Dr..Carfwell was bifhop. of the Ifles. at the Reformation, 
and the work from which this quotation is made, ib printed 
at Edinburgh in the year 1567,' At. that late period, there. 
fore, thole “sy cultivated 26 eh lan , were —. 
tomed to compofe vain, tempting lying hiftories of Fingal with his 
heroes ; oo ig as Dr. Pe tan affures us (p. 108), that ** the 
perfon who is now found to {peak the Gaelic in its greatelt 
purity of idiom, is the unlettered native of Mull or Skye, 
or of the more remote corners of Argylefhire, or Invernefs- 
fhire,”’ there feems to be nothing ablurd or unreafonable in 
the fuppofition, that the bards have been sceuftomed, in 
every age, from time immemorial, to compofe fuch tales of 
Fingal and his heroes; but to afcertain which of the tales, or 
hiftories, or ballads, thus compofed, have the beft claim to 
high antiquity is obvioufly impoffible, We know, indeed, 
very little of . Gaelic ; but we know that there is more, in 
which all Janguages, philofophically confidered, agree with 
each other, than there is in which differ ; and we know 
likewife-that there is-no ¢riterion by which to afcertain the 
age of any work, of which the'age is doubtful, but by com- 
parin its ftyle, &c. withthe flyle of other works in the 

me language, and of different ages. Without the.aid of 
this criterion, not even the critical-fagacity of a Bentley, 
or a Porfon, could afcertain.the antiquity of a-doubtful ma. 
nufcript; and, unfortunately, there 1s not in the Hi 
of Scotland any writing, or any-tale, of an antiquity, which 
is at once unquefi and very high, We have admitted, 
that from tales-and ballads of. different ages, and from Ivith 
and Gaelic manufcripts, Macpherfon derived much of his 
materials and imagery. Thefe, we believe, he embellithed, 
refined, purged of much extravagance, and afterwards re. 
duced into the form in which he has given them to the 
world; but granting all this, we cannot. help thinking that 
he has at leaft as good a right to, be confideretl as the auth 
of the poems which he publithed as tranflations from Offia 
as Virgil has to be confidered as the author of the 
That Macpherfon could not: have compofed fuch. 
without the aid of the ancient manufcripts and oral 
which he received in the Highlands, we moft readily 
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and with this, we think, that Dr. Graham, and others, who 
admire fuch poetry, fhould reft fatisfied, as with what is fuffi. 
cient for the honour of their remote anceflors, but we are 
equally convinced, that if Virgil had not been intimately ac. 
pg ae with the Iliad and Odyffey, which furnifhed him 

ith form as well as matter. he could never have compofed 
the Aineid, though he has in feveral inflances improved his 
original, and in others funk far below it. Yet the man 
would furely be deemed paradoxical, who fhould contend 
that Homer, and not Virgil, was the author of the Aineid, 
though the Grecian certainly furnifhed to the Roman , 
more, than from any evidence that we have found in Dr. 
Gralam's Efflay, and the Report of the Committee, the 
Celtic appears to have farnithed wo the Englith bard. 

Dr. Carlyle, one of the original promoters of Macpher- 
fon's poetical miffion to the Highlands, exprefsly admits, in 
a letter dated Oth January, 1802, and publifhed in the Ap- 

ndix tothe Report, that ‘ after colleéting all the feattered 
Lagutontt, Macpherfon tied them together in the form of 
heroic poems, as Homer is faid to have done when he col- 
le€ted the fongs of the bards of Greece;"’ but did any man 
ever confider the bards of Greece, anterior to Homer, as 
the authors of the Lliad or Odyffey ? We are not, however, 
certain what Homer borrowed from the bards of Greece, or 
if he borrowed from them any thing; but we know perfeéily 
how much Virgil was indebted to him; and we are willing 
to admit the claim of ancient Gaelic bards to the poems pub- 
lifhed by Macpherfon to be almoft equal to Homer's claim 
to the id publifhed by Virgil. 

Profeffor Richardfon'’s Effay on the mythology of Offian's 
Poems is a very ingenious difquifition ; but we have already 
trefpaffed fo far on the patience of our readers, who are, in: 
general, but'little interefted in Gaelic poetry, and Gaelic li- 
terature, that we muft.not attempt to give an analyfis of it. 
Suffice it to fay, that the elegant siothias derives the fuper- 
Ritious belief in ghofls, as well as theit deification (a fuper- 
ftitian common to all rude nations), from affection and ad- 
miration—-affe€tion to departed friends, and admiration of 
the great aétions which they performed when alive. This 
theory he illuftrates by quotations from Homer, -and other 
poets, ancient and modern, as well as from Offian; and 
through the whole enquiry difplays that intimate acquaint- 
ance with the fenfibilities of the human heart, and that ele- 
gance of tafte, which charafterize his other writings, and have 
made them, what they deferve to be, favouriies with the 
virtuous and polifhed part of the public. 
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at the enquiry begun by” Mr. Granville *, 
concerning one particular effeét of the Greek Article, 
might prove completely beneficial, not only to Biblical cri. 
ticifm, but alfo to the elaflical knowledge of the Greek 
language, nothing was wanting but fuch a work as the 
pre(ent; which, however, was rather to be withed than ex- 
peGied. Mr. Middleton has undertaken to do, what no 
other Grammarian had yet effected, to inveltigate the true 
nature of the Greek Prepofitive Article, and the principle 
on which it is properly inferted or omitted, in the correét 
conftru€tion of that beautiful, but difficult language. On 
this otcafion, we have great fatisfaétion in faying, that a 
perfon better qualified to conduét fuch an enquiry with fuc. 
cefs, and to apply it with correét judgment, could not eafily 
have been found: ‘and this we fay, not from any previous 
knowledge which we had of the author, but from the im. 
preffion which has been made upon our minds by a careful - 
examination of his book, Befides the neceffary qualification 
of an extenfive knowledge of the Greek —— » Mr. M. 
appears to bring to the refearch a clear and diftinguifhing 
mind, a calm and difpaffionate reafon, which are always 
ready for ufe, whenever their exertion is required: nor have 
we feen, for a long time, any work of grammatical criticifm, 
in which fo much light is thrown upon fo em a variety of 
fubjetts, by the coguiad application of one found principle. 
Before we proceed to the particulars of the prefent work 
let us remind our readers briefly of the occafion which has 
brought it forward. In the year 1797, the pr Bi 
of St. David’s, ever attentive to the interefts of found li- 
terature and religious knowledge, in the fecond Fa/ciculus of 
his ** Mufeum Oxonienfe,” (p. 49.) printed a letter from 
Mr. Granville Sharp, in which that patient and attentive 
Rtudent of the Sacred books in their original lan 
propofed certain rules which he had difcovered to obtain in 
the ufe of the Greek prepofitive article, the application of 
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which, to a few remarkable paflages in the New T. 
muft of neceffity produce ftrong and uivocal affertions 
of the Divinity of our blefled Saviour. The fequel to thefe 
obfervations was promifed in the enfuing part of the Mu. 
feum, buit, that work not being immediately contimued, the 
Bifhop, (then Mr. Burgefs) printed the whole together at 
Durham in 1798, thatthe public might not any longer wait 
for remarks of fuch imiportance. The approbation and 
concurrence of fo. able a f{cholar as, Mr. Burgefs, gave an 
immediate fan@lion to the rules of Mr. Sharp; who, on en- 
quiry, was found only to have re-eftablilhed a principle well 
known to many {cholars of former times *, and to belon 
effentially to the. true conftruétion of the Greek language. 
Some ume after this, the Rev. C. Wordfworth, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, gave a diitinguifhed proof that he had 
not been inattentive to the remarks of Mr. Sharp, by pub- 
lifhing Six Letters addreffed to that author t+, in which he 
urfued the rule through moft of the works ot the Greek 
Fathers, and found that they almoft uniformly underflood 
and interpreted the fame texts, aecording to the tegor of 
that rule. This was a ge: point to gain, and the teftimony 
of native Greeks, to the interpretation maintained by the 
Englifh critics, was the flrongeft that could be imagined. 
Mr. Wordfworth accordingly acquired juft fame and 
commendation, for his acute and diligent purfuit of the en- 
uiry. : 
? Ws eaiuaalied to fhow what foundation the rule { has in 
the principles of the Greek language itfelf, by which we 
might learn, not only that the faét is as we alledge, but 
why it is fo; and this part has been undertaken by Mr. 
Middleton, and executed, in our opinion, with the happieft 
fuecefs. His book confifls of two parts; the firft being a 
Grammatical Differtation on the Nature and Ufes of the 
Greek prepofitive Article, exemplified from. the Greek 
Claffics ; Ka fecond is a critical Examination of us. ufe in 
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* Several of thefe have been brought forward in our various 
articles on the fubject. To thefe we may add, that Glaflius faw 
the rule, but did not think it general enough to depend upon. 
Philol. Sacra. p. 502. ‘The difficulty is removed by Mr, Mid. 
djeton’s Inveftigation. 

+ Brit. Crit. vol. xx. p..15. 

~ When we fay the rule, we mean the principal of Mr. Sharp’s 
rules, concerning the conftruction of two or more nouns with ont 
article preceding. 
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die Greek Teflament, in a Colleftion of Notes, regularly 
continued throughout the facred vglume, = 
It is a remarkable faét, ome of the moft eminent 
modern critics * have fpoken of the Greek Article as if t 
thought its ufe entirely capricious; athing not to bebelieved 
in the language of an acute people, nor indeed in that of 
any people. Of anvient grammarians now extant, Apol~ 
lonius Dyfcolus bas faid moft u the fubjeét, but neither 
he nor the modern grammarians, Harris and others, who have 
touched upon it, have fo developed its mature, as to lead to 
fatisfattory rules for the infértion or omiffion of the’Pre- 
politive Article. The hypothefis of Mr. Middleton, which 
to us appears to be altogether true, is, that it is no other 
than the Pronoun relative, employed under particular ‘cir- 
cumftances. All the grammarians agree that it becomes a 
Pronoun in fomé fituations, and ‘there is little probability 
that.it fhould ever take that nature, if it had nothing of it ia 
its origin, = 
‘* It is,’? favs Mr. Middleton, ‘ the Pronoun relative ‘Oo, fo 
employed that its relation is fuppofed to be more or lefs obfcure; 
which relation, therefore, is explained in fome adjun& annexed to 
the Article, by the Participle of exiftence expreffed or underftood."* 
+ Je v 
As there is fome degree of obfcurity in this definition, 
till cleared.and illuftrated by the fubfequent applications of 
it, we fhall ftate here, that the author’s meaning appears to 
be clearly this, that 8 wadip is the fame as 6 dy » he whe 
is a father, and that, where it will not admit of fuch a folution, 
its infertion cannot be proper. In this fentence, therefore, 
é is the Article, walng the Adjuné& annexed, and ay the Par. 
ticiple of Exiftence ; forming a propofition of which 4 is the 
Subjeét, wallye the Predicate, and dy the Copula. This is, in 
the moft comprehenfive form, the view of the-Greek Pre- 
eee Article, given by Mr. Middleton, and to this may 
referred all his diftinétions of propriety, in ita infertion 
or omiffion, which form the fubjet of the firft part. of his 
work ; for of fach an perme the proper teft is the exami- 
nation of the eftablifhe ge accompanied by the enquiry 
whether the reafon of the ufage is made apparent by the ap. 
a of the Pe crate | sail ‘ a 
his:appears to our n very clearly in the ex- 
cntuma Pf the Greek Article, as carried on by this author, 
and particularly in explaining that rule which Mr. Sharp. 
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laid down, ‘and Mr. Wordfworth fo ably illuflrated. This 
rule is thus exprefled by Mr. M. | 


«¢ When two or more Attributives, joined by. a Copulative, 
or Copulatives, are aflumed of the fame perfon or thing, before 
the firft Attributive the Article is inferted ; before the remaining 
ones it is omitted.’’ P. 80. 


This is exemplified by this author in paflages taken from 
claffic writers. Thus, from Plutarch, “Pdexms 6 vids nal 
ndapovomeos tH teOvnxdlos. This, according to the hypo. 
thelis, is equivalent to “Pdaxios 5 dv vids xai xanp. Rofeins, 
he who is at once fon and heir; whereas, had the article 
been repeated before x2.ngoviuos, it would have feemed as if 
one perfon was the fon and another the heir; as there would 
be two diflinét prepofitions coupled together by xai. 

It mult be confidered as a flrong illuflration of the ob- 
fervance of this rule, that fourteen different inflances are 
here given, from Greek writers of all ages, and all in exact 
conlormity to it: and indeed if the prattice is founded on 
the very nature of the Article, it may well be expetted to 
prevail in writers of all times an phocess After fhowing 
what exceptions arife from the nature of different nouns, 
Mr. M. thus gives the refult of his enquiry. 


Having thus inveltigated the canon, and having explained 
the ground of its limitations and exceptions, 1 may be permitted 
to add, that Mr. Sharp’s application of it to the N. T. is in 
fri&t conformity with the ufage of Greck writers and with the 
Syntax of the Greek Tongue; and that few of the paffages, 
which he has correéted in our common verfion, can be defended 
without doing violence to the obvious and undifputed meaning of 
the plaineft fentences, which profane writers fupply. If, for 
example, Eph. v. 5. we are with our common verfion to tranf. 
late iv 7H Barta TOT Xget KAI @si, ‘in the kingdom of 
Chrift and of God ;’ or Tit. ii, 13, TOT peyaaw Oss KAI co~ 
Tapes tain “Inet Xprd, ‘ of the Great God and (of) our Saviour 
Jefus Chrit,’ we mutt in confiftency tranflate alfo from Platarch*, 
* Rofcivs the fon and another perfou heir to the deceafed ;’ though 
a Singular Verb follows: from Demefthenes, ‘ the advifer and I 
an orator :’ and fo on in an endlefs feries of abfurdities ; for 
@uéc, oaiing, &c. the Nouns in queftion, are as truly what I have 
denominated Attributive Nouns, as any which can be found ; 
and they are fo far from being in their nature incompatible, that 
fome of them are even of kindred import, We are, therefore, m. 
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the inftances from the N. 'T. to complete the ellipfis according to 
the principles already eftablithed ; viz. +8 (Slee) Xpirev nal Oi, 
of him being or who is, &c. +8 (Srleg) pwaydru Grid nat oriliipes Quit’: 
and fo in mof of the difputed texts: why I do not affirm in ei 
of them, will appear hereafter, That the Fathers. underftood 
fuch paffages in the manner, in which Mr. Sharp would. tranilate 
them, and as, without doubt, they will -be traniiated at fome 
furure period, has been fully afcertained by the refearches of Mr. 
Wordfworth : and whatever may be thought of, the Fathers in 
fome other refpects, it may furely be prefumed that ‘they knew 
the ule of one of the commoncft forms of expreflion in’ their 


native tongue.’’ P. 94, 


In the fecond part of this work, which is confiderably the 
largeft, Mr. M. taking a much wider fcope of enquiry, than 
tliat which refers to’this particular ule of the Article; ex- 
amines in order all the pallages in the New Tellament, in 
which any thing remarkable appears in the ufe of the Ar- 
ticle, or where any doubt can arife.as to the propriety of its 
infertion or omiflion. In purfuing this plan, he fhows him. 
felf not.only an acute diftinguifher, but a learned and well 
read cominentator; and many of his illuftrations ave fuch‘as 
would do honour to any interpreter of Scripture. We fia 
give, as a [pecimen, his note on #Tepiyiov. 


 Matt.'iv. ver. 6. inl ro wlepéqer, There is no word, on 
the meaning of which the Commentators are more at variance; 
than wliyoy in this and the parallel place in St, Luke. One 
thing, however, appears certain, viz. that the Article thews 
Whpvyvev to be fomething Monadic : had there been feveral wlpiye, 
we fhould probably: have read TI wlepiyior: it cannot, therefore, 
be ‘a pinnacle,’ as the Eng. Verfion renders it. ‘To determine 
what is really meant is; perhaps, impoflible: fince no inftance 
can be found in any authors in which wledyso is applied toa 
building. It is probable, however, from the meamng of the 
cognate term wlepor, that a ridged or pointed roof is intended « 
for, from fome of the paffages collected by Wetfiein, it is evident 
that wiepdy is fynony mous with éeré¢ oF aérwya, aterm appropriated 
to the roofs of temples, See Arittoph, Aves 1110, and his 
Scholiaft ; Dion, Hal. Antiq, Rom, edit. Reilke, vol. iis p.789; 
Jofephus, vol. i. p. 10g. edit, Hudfs in which latt place it 1, 
fpoken of the Tabernacle, and fo applicd, as it thould feem, on 
account of the figure, which the tranfverfe fection. of a pointed. 
roof, or the gable, prefents. Now if this be lips, analogy 
would lead us to infer, that #isgiysor was the fame 5 only. 
of fmaller dimenfions: and, therefore, if the pointed root of the 
Femple be atpér, wleptysev may be the fame kind of ‘roof of the” 
Great Eaftern Porch: and this is,the-{pot fixed upou by Lighsfosr. 
The height of this toof was 385 fect, atid thetefore it is not ill 
] adapted 
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to the circumftances of the narration. However, Wer. 
ftein and Michaelis ( Avmerk. ad loc.) anderftand it of the Royo! 
Porch, which overlooked the Precipice co the caft and fouth of 
the Temple. This fituation is, perhaps, even better fuited to 
the hiftory ; but the difficulty is to account how the roof of 
this det building could be called +o alepiysov v& inp. Mi. 
ehaelis, indeed, in his Introduction (vol. i. p. 144. edit. Marth} 
fuppofes alepéyer to have been a kind of /ide-qwall inclofing the 
Temple: but then there were feveral fuch porches or colonnades, 
each of which might thus be called wlepiysor > but the slepdysor, as 
was fhewn, could be only one. On the whole, I have nothin 
more plaufible to offer, than what has been fuggefted above. 
The extreme difficulty of the queftion is admitted by Mr. Herb, 
Mar in the firft part of Michaelis, vol. i. p. 420."" P. 182. 


As we cannot afford fpace to produce many of the in- 
flanees in which the learnirig and ‘acutenefs of this: author 
are difplayed in this work, we fhall content ourfelves with 
one more {pecimen, in which he returns ot necefhity to the 
confideration of Mr. Sharp’s rule, and gives a well-miented 
chaftifement to the ignorant and prefumptuous author of 
Six More Letters*, taking the afflumed names of Gregory 


Slunt. 


66 Ephefians, chap. V. Ver. 5. ivtn Bacittia r8 Xpré ner Ose. 
This is, ftrictly fpeaking, the firft of the Examples adduced by 
Mr. Granville Sharp in proof that the fame Perfon is in Scrip- 
ture called Chriftt and God: for in A&ts xx. 28. as was there 
fhewn, the reading is doubtful. ‘The principle of the rule was 
fuficiently demonttrated in Part I. p, 81; and it cannot be pre- 
tended that the prefent inftance in any refpeét deviates from the 
conditions there prefcribed, fince both Xpicd¢ and 6.4;, the former 
retaining its more ufual fenfe, and not being taken as a Proper 
Name, are as plainly what I have denominated Attributives, as 
are any of the words which appear in illuftration of the rule : 
G:5¢, indeed, is itfelf adduced in one or two of the examples. 1 
mutt, however, repeat, that this word never ufes its ticence with 
refpe&t to the Article in fuch a way, as to interfere with the 
conftraction ufual in the cafe of the moft common Appellatives. 
If Gx, therefore, be here meant otherwife than as a joint Predi.« 
cate of r¥, the conftruftion is wholly deftroyed ; an inconveniences 
which might eafily, and unqueftionably would have been, avoid- 
ed by writing TOT 03, in the fame manner as § Baiacis xa! “O 
tytuer: fee on Acts xxvi. 30; Matt. xviii. 17, fecond Nore: 


et palm. 









¢ 


« The 


* See Brit, Crit. Vol. xxvi. p. 213. 
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© € The Usknows Writer, [Gregoty Blunt] already noticed ‘on 
Matt. xi. rr. contends, that ‘* Xprss being an epithet, the expreffion 
is harth and intolerable: and that he muft be a rude writer, who 
fhould fiy, The anointed and God,’’ Pt Rude he would be in. 
deed: but this is fot fimilar ro the Greek, and therefore ought not 
to have been fo reprefented ; and yet this very mifreprefentation 
is: made “to be the ‘groand-work: of the writer’s whole fabric. 
Without deigning to mquire whether the Greek and Englith Ar- 
ticles have any'and what degree of analogy, he fets out with the 
bold affertion, that the-rule laid down by his Opponent, and by 
all Antiquity, ‘‘ may be tried jx? as well'in Englith as in Greek. 
Now in Englith,’ he fays, ‘we have fuch phrafes as the King 
and Queen, the Hufband and Wife, &c..&c. which cannot be 
underftood of the fame perfon.’ See.p. 19. And hence he con- 
cludes that Mr. Sharp and all the Gr. Fathers, who according to 
Mr. Wordfworth fupport Mr, Sharp’s interpretation, muft. be 
wrong. If it be fo, for Mr. Sharp’s error I cannot pretend to 
account; but that of the Fathers fhould-thus appear to have 
arifen from ‘their ignorance of Engtith. , 
“ A mind accuftomed to any thing like proof would have 
fhrunk from fuch temerity. It might have been thought of fome 
importance ina queftion of Greek criticifm, to have. afcertained 
the practice of the Greck Writers in cafes precifely parallel; ie 
might have been a confequence of this examination to have invef- 
tigated the ground of an ufage, which in the Greek Writers both 
profane and facred-was found to prevail univerfally : the refult of 
this inquiry wight have induced at leaft a fufpicion, that the 
Greek idiom in fome refpects differed from our own; and on a 
fubjeét of a very ferious nature, which after all could be decided 
only by learning and calm difcuffion, it might have been deemed 
neither neceflary nor decent to catch at the applaufe of illiterate 
Unbelievers by aciempring to raife a laugh. On all thefe points, 
however, the Unknown Writer thought differently ‘from. perfong 
accuftomed to fober and grave deliberation: at the outfet he is — 
fatisfied ‘with a mif-ftatement of the queftion, and he is nog 
afhamed to triumph in the confequences.”” P. 525, : 


We feel much gratified in having had this occafion to 
form acquaintance with a {cholar ‘of !o much acutenefs and 
profundity as Mr. Middleton. Acquaintance with his’ me- 
rit, at leaft, though not with his perfon. The important 
queftion ftarted by Mr Sharp, he has reduced to is proper 
limits ; and though he does not completely confirm, on ‘ac. 
count of various readings, and other confiderations, moére 
than two or three of the interpretations fuggefted’ by thet 
aythor, yet thofe are fo completely fixed and ferred by hié 
romatks, that not the flighteft téum for cavil feems ‘to re- 
main, Yet if only one perfettly genuime paffage could bé 


fyund, 
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found, direftly calling our Saviour God, it would form an 


obftacle of no {mall maguitude in the way of Socinian ins 
terpreters. The judgment of Mr. Middleton appears to be 
as found as his learning is extenfive. We always find him 
embracing with decifion the reafonable opinion, and argu. 
ing for it with force and cogency of proof. To the fludy 
of the Greek language, he has given a memorable affiftance, 
by fixing and defining the nature of one of its peculiar con. 
trivances ; and upon Sacred Literature, he has been able, 
though purfuing chiefly a sn principle, to throw vari- 
ous and important lights. His appreciation of the Codex 
Beza, in the Appendix to this volume, is a> mafterly piece 
of criticifm ; and though it reduces to very little the value 
of that ancient MS. yet it is evident that the fentence muft 
be received, under pain of encountering mach worfe con. 
fequences. This, however, is only incidental ; .but his ve- 
lume at large muft remain as a monument ef labour and 
acutenefs, employed upon a fubjett well deferving their 
exertion, 





Art. XII. Anecdotes of, Literature and Scarce Books. By 
the Rev. William Beloe, Tranflator of Herodotus, ce. Vel. 
d1I, 8vo. Rivingtons. 412pp. 9s. 1808. 


‘THE delicate predicament in which we are known to 
ftand, with refpett to the author of this work, will necef- 
farily compel us to be lefs diffufe thap its variety may feem 
to juftify, and more {paring of our commendation than per- 
haps its intrinfic merits may deferve. 
wo volumes lave been for fome time before the public 
and have paffed with fuccefs the ordeal of criticifm. This 
our readers may remember, or at leaft—for the labours of 
critics are fometimes alas! forgotten, even foener than the 
books which they review ; may fee in vol, xxix. p- $03. 
We have no {cruple in afferting our opinion that Mr. 
Beloe’s reputation will be increafed by this third volume, 
and that he is entitled to the praife of having introduced a 
new feature in Englith literature. It is evident that this vo- 
Jume, as might indeed be expeéted, bears firong marks of 
deeper refeatch and of a fuller and more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the curious and rare materials which he de(cribes. 
A want of method,and regularity was with fome degree 
of juftice imputed to the preceding volumes, and that more 
; apis 





